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merit that the results of our Belgian and Canadian surveys have been. col- 
lated ijito One study? anrcl'va series of conclusions' proposed. - - • 
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Graciella Laurent-Reynoso (Mexico), as wfill as Mt^ Jean-Luc Lignart (Bel-_ 
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from 1971 to 1975, on the base's of questionnaires we compo|ed. The reader 
will note that our personaj^urvey in Canada dates from 19/D. 

besides these four persons, we also have the* pleasure of than|^ir\g the 
Centre international de recherche sur Je bilinguism'e {International Center 
for Research (m Bil i'naualjsm) ,of lav^V Univarsity In^^^uebe^r as.,wall as « 
\fie f*ond^NatiWaV'de la Recherche Scientifique (NatTDnal fund for -Scien- 
tific Researchhin Brussels, wKich have supported us. financially.' ) 
Finally, woulcl like to express -our gratitude^.to all Belgiati and, 
Canadian union member^, who were so Ijind to. receive us and talk to us 
•Amon^ union 'leaders whose help was most crucial in the correction 
fina^ version of our analysis wei^ Mr. J.M. Hudon (F.T.Q. ) , Mich. 
Hertos^ (CSC), Mr. H. Deuppens (P^G.T.B.),' and Mr. A. Poty (C.G.S 
• • ■ ' \ ' . ' 
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I. INTRODUCTION - " ' • ' 

A. Objective of 'tjhis Report ' " . ' . ■ . ' . • * ^ 

While any given population is governed .under one political system, 
that populat'ion is'most likely to te composed of groups which can be ^. 
dist»inguished from one another on the basis of linguistic factors. Thus^ ' 
to say, "He^Ms^ Canadian", or "She is Be.lgi an", merely defines an indivi- 
dual's citizenship without identifying whicH language (s)- he or she may ■ 
speak. However, both Canada and Belgium are officially bilingual coun- • ' . 
tries, meaning that v/ithin each there are at lea5,t two populations speaking' 
two. different languages: English''^and,frepch in Canada; Dutch and^French 
in Belgium. Any inquiry into either of these two societies wiH reveal the . 
presence of tension or conflict based on linguistic factors. This is true, 
not\Qnly for the society as a whdle, but al^o for aViy of the various' ins- " 
titutions and associations fbund within the .society. As Meisel and Lemieux 
stated in their book Ethnis : Relations in'Cima<^an Volmta^ Aesodations t 
"Certain types of clashing or converging* interests -and the anatojiy of cer- 
tain types of conflict appear in sharpv relief when viewed within Vap con- - 
texX of a reasonably K'ell deftned^organization. " (p. 8) ^ikWr ; 

• In both Belgium and Canada, or)e such association, in whichvF^lations » ' 
between linguistic groups, have been observed is that of the .labor union . 
mbvemeht. •Tfie" result? 6f these' iyiquiries- serve, as-.the b^i-^ of this report. 
By comparing the language, conflict situation, of tw^ifferent societies , - ^ 
within the context of the same association, we. hope, to det^nnine jv/hat pro- 
voltes language conflict within an organization and what measures are em-/ 
ployed ,-^1 avoid or solve such conflict. . * '. . . • 

B. MethodPlogy , ^ ; ' . ' * 

In' response , to ever increasing tknsiofis between ,^rench and fngljsh 
speaking Canadians-^ the* Canadian Government' forme cist Conmissibn to *fully 
investKjate the nature of reiaiions between these two groups. One such 
aspect of Canadian society v/hich was put under scrutiny was that of Canadian 
Voluntary Associations. Jt has-been said th^t'-^uch associations are formed_ 
"v/hen "people r^coqnixe "a n'kei complementary' or temmon interest sufficiently 
cndun'ng and suffkiently distinct to be capable of more effective promotion 
through collective action, pvovicieii their differences ai^ not so strong as 
to p-rcvenL the partial agreamex,t involved in its formation/^ (Macjver and ^ 
Page In Meisel and Lemieux, pp. 3 & 4),. Proceeding with this rationale and , 
the assumptiqn that it. is adv^ntagecrus for different lingtjistic groups to 
associate with each other, Meisel and Lemieux developed a method for in- 
vestigatlng , voluntary associations based on the interrelationship between 
the objectives pursued' by an organization and its- corresponding structure.. 
Moreover, they consider here, the term organization as syhpnymous with the . 
term association (as defined above). » 

Concerning the objectives of an ass^ciatiOrT, tHey stated that- "BTthough 
Tinkpd by coftiriron intere'st$/or bbjectives, thd members of two ethnic 'groups 
are. very 1 ikely not tcagree on the content of. these objectives, the desir- 
ability to- pursite 'certain ones In common (together^ or in their hierarchy." 
<'p. 10) to test^Uffis assjjmpt ion,' they distinguished four ^types, of objectR.j|$ 
falling into two 'categories: • internal ^oh^ectiveSi ~ meaning tWse of part^;^/-,:,: 
cular-concern only to t^t menk^ers; and ^xti^'nal objectives -^j^eaning Xhofe'l;'' 
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which deal more with the role of the organization itn thev^society. In more 
specific terffis, these objective's are .{note that 1 through 3 are .considered 
"internal"): " • * . . .v 

1. recreational obgeativis: This refers to the social benefits to 
be obtained from ntembers hip to an (^organization. * 

2. utilitarian, ^hjeoHv^B-: These o^ectives deal with the varix)U5 
' services and advantages offered to' members, i.e. those which 

secure the wembers material well-beina. 
• 3. ^weottfcnaZ o&jectiiJ^s.- This refers to the various instructional 
^' , services offered by the orgar>flzation, such as publications and ' 

educational sessions. ' . . . "x^ 

4. external oh^eatives: These objectives may be ideological or 

po1it.ical in nature. ^ For the fiurpos^of this report, o«^y external 
" political objettives will be considered, 

'>These four types of objectives are pursued within an organization whose 
^ social structure can be distinguished in four levels or systenis of :'relations, 
as follows: ' • , , . 

n. ' somnmiaation: The lartguaae used in the transmission of messages - 
among equals, i.e. .members at the sameH'evel pf the organization - - 

horizontal in nature.' ^ • / ^ 

*2.' eoord-tnaticm; . The 'transmission of orders and directives as well. 

• as the activities'*of the agencies within an- organization dealing 

■^■^ -with thi^-f-uhGtion^A Itefers-' to^&rticle: ccwJunlcati,o|3.'jft^ , ^ , 

hi'erarchical structdire. .- ^ . 

'3. vepre^en-tati(hf> The numbes of representatives of e^ch linguistic 
• * ^- group holding a position of direction within the organization, as ^ 
^* • well as the- relative influence and degree of representation of 
each linguistic gr^oup. • ' ' • " ' ' . . 

4. assooiabim: The ove*?al 1 integration of the various linguistic 
groups-within th^ organization. — 

(Ssing tKis methodology, Meisel and Lemieux maintained tfiat the quality* of 
re-lations between linguistic groups in an organization '^^ends on the 
obj6ctiv,es of the organization; these relations - whetliWr they are marked 
by. cooperation or conflict - can be observed at different structural- levels 
which are not mutually exclusive. . and whose importance is functionally 
lin[ced .to the pursued objectives." (p. 12) ^ .- - 

The relationship betweeti these two asjpcts of an organization can be ' 
represented sthematically by the following (Verdoodt, p. 7): 
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Although the above method was designed in order to examine intergroup 
relations iq Canadian Voluntary Associations, Albert Vertjioodt extended ijt 
to survey such relations in Quebeq labor unions as welj. 

In his, work 'l^-^a vc-l^,j/onc, cntre anglophonati at' fvancophoneo dans tee 
injndicaU) Qiiahdaoin^ Verdoodt focused on three^ essential points based on 
the ab:oye method (pp. "7^8): * 

1. What types. of sj:ructurar relations need to.^be established 
- between the linguistic groups so that they 'are congruent 

with the pursued objectives? . ■ . . ' 

2,, How are .flexible structural rel ail ons -between the lin-, 
guistnc groups established so that they can be modified 
when the objectives of one Of the^two linguistic groups 
! change? . 
3. When a problem exists at an inferior structural level, 
it is^n^fally necessary to find its'^solution at a 
'^k.. superior tevel . ^ . ' ^„ . 

In as much as tte ahswer^ to theie three questions WIT? .uT'tfmately 
reveal the major sources of 1 ingui sfi,c>confl fct in labor unions, as weWl 
as '"solutions for avoiding Such conflict, they will thus serve as the frame 
work for this study. •• ' 
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It is hoped tijat by evaluating Canadian and Belgian- laboF, unions 
according to the same criteria we will then be able to make some general, 
nonetReless important, conclusions, regarding the 'nature of organizatl-onal 
linguistic conflict. 'Hence, this report will begin by first giving a 
brief, description of the structure of Canadian labor unions, followed by* 
the^answers ^to the' above queistions. The . same procedure will then be used 
for the Belgian labor unions. Finally, based on the evidence presented, 
the conclusioji ^o this work" will aim to present what appear; to be recurring 
causes as well as solutions for organizational .linguistic conflict,- 

C. Theory - " 

After several years of observing the, described phenomena, we continue 
to search fo^r a sociological theory that could account for the complexity , 
and the divor.sity of the problems. We were. obliged .to accept, for the - 
time' being, a theory of the middle range, i!e., a body of prdpositions 
which serve- to map out the social relations, to clarify, and analyse them . 
into relevant units. In a sense, this inquiry can be said to still aim 
at a more general and elaborated theory. , • 

II-. THE STRUCTURE OF THE CANADIAN. LABOR UNIQN MOVEMENT AND A REVIe\/ OF 
■ FRENCH/ENGLISH RELATIONS, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 'TO QUEBEC. 

"A. Structure- \T ' * " ; ^ - , ^ - ■ ^ ■ ■ y 

In discussing 'the structure of the Canadian labor uiiiorynovement , i^t ' 
is important to acknowledge the -influence which' American lepsl ation has 
had "in Canada. In 1935 the United States Cqngress enacted the, Wagner Act 
which stipulated that, in order for a^ union to be certified within an 
enterprise, there must be a S(\% plus 1'majority of workers favoring union 
representation for any one particular union. In addition, the Wagner Act 
,and subsequent legislation , have n:reated in the U.S.A. "the implantation • 
(of the union) in the enterprise, protection of the individual work:er by 
grief and seniority clauses, unionism by check-off (dues arfe withheld from 
the workers' salaries) and pattern-bargaining' for an entire company, a ftd in 
some cases, an entire industry." .(Gfirin-Lajoie in Verdeodt, p. %l. These 
,same principles hav^ served as guidelines for Canada's labor unions as 
well.* . ... ♦ > 

With^'^the local" as the base'unit'of structure, Canada's Unions, are 
organized nationally 'in two central bodies: the Canadiart^Labor Congress 
(Ca.G*4, and the' Confederation of National TVade Unions (C.N.T.U.). *In 
addition, there are a limited number of independent international unions 
as well as a small nifinber of locals whio^ arye affiliated with the AFL~CIO 
in the United States, but not wilh the C.L^. (see Figure II). 

• The C.N..T.U. , while capable of functioning on a national level , is 
concentrated mainly in the province of Quebec with membership being' al- 
most entirely francophone. Mence, linguistic tensions' are not of prime 
importance for this organization. ,For this reason, it was not focused 
on by Verdoodt in- .his survey on linguist\,c tensions in Canadian labor 
unions. It' Is mentioned he ..to- give the- reader an ^cur'ate description 
of the,5tructure of Canada.'-s l^^or .unions.'' It' in alsc^ important to b.e, 

* In 1973, throygh sVission with the CSN (Centrale des ^syndicats hationaux) 
a new syndicate was' born, the CSD ^Centrale ,des syndicats dSmocratiques) . 



^.awareof its presence 1n the Pj^ovince of Quebec; while internally it may 
'be'reUtively frfie of linguistic tensions^ its strength in, Quebec has had 
disturbing-yet stinulating iirfpli cations for the C.L.C, and* its affiliates in 

that province. ' ' 

The^CL.C, is composed of 94 international unions (unions with head- 
quaters outside of Canada - principally in the United States) and 22 national 
or regionaJ' "unions. With its headquarters in; Ottawa, the C.L.C. is admin- 
istered by an executive board (30 in 'all) who are elected by representatives 
frqrn ,the locals ,at the Congress which is held every two years. On a pro- 
^ vincial basis, the C.L.C. sponsors 'a .federation in each of the ten provinces 
to deal with legislative matters concerning work relations which are handled 
by the provincial governments.' In Quebec, this branch of the C.L.C. is known 
as the Quebec Federation of, 'Labor (Q.F.L,). Theoretically, it is obligatory 
for aW locals to he affiliated with the provincial federation; however, 
.although a majority of local's are affiliated* only a sm^i^l number -have sta- 
tutes which require such affiliation. Within each province, there are also 
regional bureaus as well as labor councils, the l^ttier being cranposed of 
"the locals of international and pan-Canadian unions of a givein town'."^ 
(Verdoodt, p, 23). . • . ' v 

■ B . F rench-English relations fn the Canadian labor m^ement with a focus on 
Quebec . ^ ~ '■ ^ ' 

Given i^Ms brief description'' of the 'general' structure of the labor' ' 
movement in Canada, .it'is now time to see how this structure has been af-' 
fected by the presence of -two linguistic groups. ,In his work, Verdoodt 
focused on intprgroup relations in (Quebec unions with respect to' four ele- 
ments of 'the Caffadian labor-union movement: the C.L.C, the Q.F.L. , fouY*-' ■ 
-teen large unions, and eleven smaller unions (the ratter two being- cl assi- 
fied according to Quebec membership). The question may be asked: Why 
focus on the Province of Quebec? The answer being:. It is in' Quebec, due 
to the numerical majority of the French, popul ay on/and certain liisforic^l / 
factors, that tensions between French.'and English Canadians not only 
originate, t)ut are also the most intense. It should not, however, be as- 
sumed that intergroup conflict is Vestrictod only to Quebec. * Indeed, as 
'will be illustrated by this summaVy, the situation has serious implications 
for 'the entire Canadian labor union movement. 

It is now appropriate tw see'what these imp! ications are by carefully 

cxamininy each aspect of the Canadian labor union moveii^ent in tepms of tfie 

three essential points Highlighted* in the introduction: 

* ' ' ' * 

1. ''What types of structural relations need to be established between 

the linguistic groups so that they are congruent wi th the pursued 

objectives? " ' ' ' ' ! . 

A. The C.L .C. " - ■ ■ " 

Given that ,uU litaricm^ cduaotional and axtAtmal objectives are of 
prime coVicGrn for Labor unions, it is important to realtze that, for the 
j^.L.C, "the pursuit cf these objectives depends cn the' various services 
X^ffered by the C.L^C.', i.e. orqapf4?ation (efforts to acquire new' members ) , 
legislation, education, research, intem^'ional affairs, public servants-* 
provincial federations , J abor counci 1 s , political education, exterior^ 
relations, the monthly magazine: "Canadian Labor", graphic arts , -{'of the 



figure II : Structure of the Canadfan Labor Uni|jn l%)YeB«nt.undeir the Canadian. Labor Congress ^v-- - ; - 
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documents), and *union latiels." (Verdoodt. p. 20) .Therefore, the types l)f -■' 
structural relations formed In acini nistering these' services must satisfy- )' 
the needs of toth linguistic groups if "the overall objectives are to be\ ' 
successfully pursuetd: ' , * ..^ * • • ' 

If we. consult Figure I (see I^t^oductton)n it can be seen, that utili- . . 
iarian dbj&atives are' most 1 ikely to .cause 'confl let'- at the level of aom- 
htuniaation. ,JhU can bQ better understood* tf one considers' that, at the 
time of Verdoodt 's survey, the* elected directors of the C.L.C. were almost . 
entirely anglophone, uni.linguals. Th^ executive council consisted of: the 
presi dent, Hhe secretary-treasurer, two executive vice-presidents, ,s1X' 
general vice-presidents, 10 provincial vice-presidents, and ten vice-pre- 
sidents ex-officio. Of these thirty positions; only four were held by 
francophones: I'executive vice*- president, 1 general vice-president, 1 pro- 
vincial vice-president, and 1 vice-president ex officio, and none of these 
positions had the influence of the president or the secretary-treasurer. 
(Verdoodt. pp. 19 & 20) ' - , J . - * ' 

In the same way, the servites provided.by the C.L.e. n^rftioned above 
lacked francophone representation* For* Example, there were only five 
francophones *acting as flepLfty di rectprs , two of which were in the same ser- , 
v4ce (namely, orgahizatlo'n) . However, on the reg^iona'T level, in MontreaU ^ 
these' servites "werd handled by a bureau -composed .of eight bilingual f^an- • 
cophones. .With such- a heavy concentration of ^nil ingual anglophones it is 
not surprising that problems of oonrnmiaation^ at least orally, would ari9g 
-in pursuing utilitajdjm oZ>^^c?ttua^, which are of special Interest to all « • ' 
uniorf members. T^y^L, qfeatin^ conflict, was isroduced in a variety of • y 
ways.^ For examplMBfter^^sent to the C.L.C. would be answeredHn either- 
French or EngT-isM^rowever, a'lettfer written Hn French may not receive 
immediate attention* because very few' Directors in the C.L.C. .^re bill ngual . 

It should, be undersjtood, however, that.th^e C.ii.C*. does not totally , 
neglect- i ts. francophone minority in Quebec. At the C.C.C. Congress held 
every two years, only 20% 'of the delegates are francophones. Nonetheless,'^ 
simultaneous translation is provided for full assembly meetings but not g'' 
for corrffnittee' meetings. For these, bilingual reports are published sug- 
gesting that these coiranittees have members of botf) linguistic groups on 
them (Verdoodt; p. 21). Measures ^are' also taken to publish "circulars and 
official position papers in both languages. -The journal "Canadian Labor", 
with'a smaller sub-title "Le Travailleur Canadien", is 65^ English and 35% 
French, with all important articles in.:^ languages.* * 

For eduaati-mal objeatlves^ it can seen from Figure I that conflict^ 
is generally produced at the levels of aonmunisationj coordination aseooiation. 
\x\ as fnuc>) as 'these objecti ves^ aim to instruct members, it is. essential that 
the language of aorrmimiaation be understood by all'.'* For this reason, these 
objectives -involve few relations between the groups. The C.L.C. has had to 
recognjze that eduaalional objectives are best' pursued by the two linguistic 
groups separately rather than collectively. This has resulted in partial 
decentralization of educational . services giving the Quebec provincial feder- , 
•ation (Q.F.L.) ntore of a. voice irf the determination and design of educational 
services. Without such decentralization, the fact that the C.L.C. is, domi- 
nated by anglophones would lead to conflict when dealing with francophone 
Quebec. \^ ' • • • . • 

As for extemai politityal ohjeativee, conflict tiahds to be produced at , 
all levels (Figure I). This area, is most crucial, for tne. union. The C.L.Q. 
was not particularly sensitive to the needs of Quebec francophones, Perhaps** 
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the tiest illustration cf this is the tens ionise tween the C.t.C. and the , i 
Q.F.I .•Qver the Labor CounHth ir\ Quebec' Thi^e Councils are, cheered ^ v^* 
.directl^^ the C.L.C- afld are compos exi of union locals in ^fwn town. 
These Councils play an i'nf^ortant role, not only in represfnHng, the union 
member in the community but also in, enh^incing th^ .economic -development of . 
tKat* particular region. , ••• ^ ' 
* .In Quebec, these Councfils are ve^ry often in competition with similar 
• count,il? -belonging to the G.N.T.U. Problems ari^e because the C.L.C. gives 

lis Coiinqils Ortly the, fees payed on a voluiitary_basLlS- by the Ipcals of the ' 
.'r^ion. In contrast, the C.N.T.U. supplies its councils with whatever it feels/ 
—45 necessary, ei%r in terms of financial or human re^ourc^s, to assure their 
' effective functioning. To defend its position, the C.L,C. claims that it 

:canndt give more aid to the Quebec Counctls than to those ^of the other prgyijt:__-- 
' ces.. This forced the Quebec Councils to $eek help from the Q-F^L.; however,^ 
the ^ItriTcture of thelf.F.L. (and especially its relationship with the C.L.C.) 
4id not permit it to give financial assistance to'the Cpuncils. Moreover, ttie 
Government of Quebec decided to divide -the province into ten economic -regions, 
increasing the pressure which^the Councils jiut on the Q.f.L. The. question was 
raised as to who would support the Labor Cqunails in these region?, if not the 
■Q,F{L.? In order for this to happen, however, the C.L.C. would have to alter' 
its' relationship with the Q'.F.L, . " " ; . . 

ffuch of the conflict arising-frqhi the pursuit of external objeattvisB 
stW^from the lack of francophones at th^ level af 'representation. ,With- * 
out, having francophones in a position to majce decisions, aommmieation^nd 
aoordinai^ion break down and jeopardize th^^overalT afla(9<yi^ti£m of both lin-v 
^guistic groups in one organization. 

■ -BX - The Q.F'.L. j ' ' " • * ' 

B^ing the provincial federation of the C.L.C. with the largest franco- 
•phone membership, it can expected that interaction between the linguistic^ 
groups wil^l demand special consideration, first visr. a vis. the internal . 
structure and functions of t^e organization and-second, in tenns of its 
relationship with 'the C.L.'C./ and its external aims. A brief'look at these • 
two -a spec ts of the Q.F.U- wfll illustrate the ext^t toi which the presence 
; of two linguistic groups affects the organization. ~ 

As for the internal st^dture of the Q.F.L., care has been taken to . ^ 
respect hoth linguistic grMs through the i nsi stance on jbi lingual staff ■ 
and publications as well a^ simultaneous translation at the Congresses, but 
the latter is restricted ti meetings held in the.ma»in assembly room. Although- 
at the time of Verdoodt's inquiry the number of anglophone participants bene- 
'fitting from such a servicie- was declining, the Q.F.L. still maintained jt in 
^respect to'its anglophone Minority. I . ' 

The objectives of th^ Q.F.L. at its formation in 1956 were mdinly those 
of an utilitaHcm nature.^ According to Verdoodt, "the almost unique oObjac- 
tfve of ttie Q.F.L. was to! represent the unions which were affiliated to it' 
ybefo.re the authorities of* the province, of Quebec." (p. 2^) He goes on to ^' 
[say that "while the Q.F.Li concentrated on this precise uHlitoHan objed- 
tive^ there wasn't any cojifltGt, either with the C.L.C. or with the unions 
who were affiliated t^o itl . (p^ 26). , j , ^ " i^, . 

The. Q.F.L. begaci to "make waves" in the Canadiari union movement and 
Canadian society as soon as they decided to pursue esrbemal objectives ^ as 
well as utilitarian ones. This first occured in 1957, when, the Q.F.L.., in 
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cbnn§ctlQn with the kiners* strike In Murdochville; pnganized the "Marches ' 
sur Myrobchvi.ne".. In.l?5^, nine positions were added to the Q.F.L. gxe-V 
cutivejiourfcil for representatives of the different regions tif Quebec 3 and 
in 1960 a decision was made "to .support" the foundation of .the New t)efoc ratio 

\ Party (N.D.P.)." (Verdeodt.^ p. 28).; • • * - * «. ' 

Wft*h the- pursuit of extkmdl polHiaal oh'oeotives fairly well esta-' 
bl'isfied, the Q.F.L. began to conflict witl^ the C.L.C. : "\he oppo^itibn . " ^ 

•' which (w^s) finally manifested on .tire part of the Qi^F.L. to the C.L.C. -in 
the determination of extemal political gfcj eg^tuey ( can ^ be gx glalj|gdJbj4. — 
the amplification- of tMH*e^-e-trf7ttTF3tt3^^ ' 

— , the rise of nationalism* and especial! Vy> the presence of th§ C.N.T.U." 
(Brossard in Verdbodt, p. 28) */ 

Throughout the 1960's the tension' be twe^env the QiF.L,: and C.L.C. grar/ ^ . 
more and more intense as the Q.F.t.'s position on certain external aims grew 
more pronounced-. In^ 96.3 they published "Notes sur la situation actuelle au 
Quebec des unions nationales et internationales" ; ("Notes on the present si- 
tuation in Quebec of national and international unions") . This "demanded 
that the unions affiliated to^the C.L.C. be obHged to affiliate their . lo- 
cals to the provincial federations and that the C.L.C. transfer the respon- 
sibilities for education and organization in Quebec to the Q.F.L," (Verdoodt, 
p. 31) In 1965, the Q.F.L. spoke out "in favor pf/ federalism" along- the ^ 
lines of decentralization with an "impartial tribunal to judge the' diffe- 
rehces between.the prt/vif3ces and the central power." (Verdoodt, p. 32).- • 
Als'o in that same^ar/ Ihe Q..F.L. and the /:..t.G. confronted each other, 
fir^t in the postal workers- strike in Montreal and later in tf^ dispute . 
at "Radio Cahada between the international union.l.A.T.S.E, (supported by ■ 
"the C.L.C.) and Public Service Union of Canada (stipported by the Q.F.L.)". 
(Verdoodt, p. 32) ' • . " ' " ^ ' ' ' ■ 

At the 1966 -Congress of the C.L.C, the Q.F.L. made the following 

demands: ' ■ ' . ' " I ' 

1. F'ederations.miist be able to charter-E^-? . . \ f 
•a. Labor Councils • , J\ . , ^ 

h. Trade ..or industrial councits Vj s'/-" ' ■" ■ '' i 
c. " Th^egional groups of unionize^ workers ' ' , v 

2. They must assume the. functions of the regional bureaus (which 
shQuld be abol i shed)©ncl udinq the serV^ices'to the chartered 
locals (those affi lifted- directly to the C.L.C. and not the Q.F.L.). 

'3. In order to accomplish that mentioned in number 2, the C.L.C. should 
' ■ give the Q.F.L.' that portion of .its budget" covering the cost of 

^ t^ese services."V_j( Verdoodt, p. 34) 

The Congress rejected points Ic, 2 and 3 and recommended that other means 
be found to solve la and b, . finally., in '1969, the C.L.C. accepted a mea- 
" sure by the Q-j-F.L. establishing a close relationship between the permanent 
staff members of the C.L.C. and O.F.L. at the regional conferances of the 
C JLT.U. -Q.F.L. -C.E.Q. (Cdrporation des ensdignants du Quebec). j A 

\r\ 1969, the Q.F.L. held its biennial assembly meeting, at which^the 
Q.F.L. adopted certain measures to guarantee more. "autonomy from the C.L.C. 
These measures v/c're the result *of Corrfnission Number Five: "Action Syndi- 
cal^:. Vers un nouveau depart." (Union Action: Toward a new beginning). 
As briefly stated in Verdoodt^ s report, these measures consisted of: 

"1. AckntDwledgoment of the unique situation of Quebec as a . ^ 

society and a nation. 



2 . Ackjnowlfidg^ment'^of the nec^ss i ty of an i.n£l|pend€nc^ '€f. 
action in Qijebec society. ' A./ • ^* 

3. Duty for the Quebec dlvUions of airfnternational or Mn- '■ 
' ■ -Canadian union to Gi;'€ate 'for itself a Quebec. organizatTon 

that would have a statute .defined at the interior of the 
union, the right j:o,name representat^ives- (and a budget to do 
so), the- right t;Q tak? a position on Quebec questions, and 
, to fja^ all* normal' functions of the union within the terrT- 
iory of OuebGc:" (p.. 36)' * - 



These measilres were put into practice when the q.F.L. voted to re^cktt 
the teamsters who had Been expelled from the C.L.C.' (and- thiis,' the Q.F.L.)*;/ 
in 1958 for reasons of "maraudagersyndical" (union raidtitg). 'Such action 
by the Q.F.L. was in direct^ defiance of the C.L.C, and further s.trenghtened^ 
the Q.F-L.'s push for autonomy. . • , ■ . . • 

In terms of actual support ^for a poUticsl party, a majority of dele-- 
gates at the 1969 Congress of the Q.F.L'. continued to support .the N.D. P. 
because' of its close correspondence to th^ policies of the Q.F.L. ; however, 
because this support did not cOme directly from the inefiters , it was decided 
to put^ore emphasis oh the area of political education. .A Qonwi ttee f or . 
social, econom-ic and pxjlitical action was established to help integrate 
political action with the daily-^life of the union. On the' provincial level, 
it was decided not to officially support any political party, although some 
participants already did support the Parti qugbficois (P.Q.). - 

Perhaps the mo'st sianificant action undertaken by the 'Q.F.L., in terms 
of this report, is that which focused on linguistic policy. This Came ir^ 
reaction to' the qSvernments passing of "Law No. 63"^hich. arrohg others, 
gave parents the right to j:hoose the language of ihstriiction for ^heir- 
children. Centering on the language to be used at work, as iJell A| 
integration of- immigrants , the Q.F.L. proposed its " Pro jet tfe Politique 
Linguistique de la F.T.Q." (Project of Linguistic Policy^of the^,F.L.}. 

Reaction to this policy by members of , the Q.F.L. was u^ixedT For 
example. The United Steel Workers of " America were vehemently opposed to 
the proposal. Instead, they favered total censure of Law 63 and the pro- 
motion of unilingual French. (The Q.F.L. project provided for the existence 
of an English speaklnq school.) On the other hand, there were delegates at 
thcKonvention (some being anglophones) who considered the energy spent on^ 
lingu>st.ic issues as a waste of*time. As Verdoodt stated, ."the attitude ; 
in favor of Vapid economic development without including a linguistic opta on 
v/as relatively strong." (Verdoodt, p. 50) • 

This brief review, of the Q.F.L. and the effect that the presence of 
two linguistic groups has had on its develbpmient is a good illustration of 
our first assumption: The. structural relations formed between linguistic 
groups must be congruent with the pursued objectives. As Jong as the Q.F.L. 
pursued utilitarian ohj.%ctivh' and respected th^ linguistic rights of both 
.groups, problems were negligible; however, when external objectives were 
introduced (especially of a political nature) divisions appeaj:ed in the 
internal/structure of the Q.F.L. as^well in' its reTationsnip with the 
C.L'.C.,' and in effect, the entire labor movement in Canada. • . 

C. Fourteen L^arge Pan-Canadian and/or ' International Union s / ^'^x - 

In conducting his study/ Verdoodt presented each of fourteen -l^arge 
Quebec unions (b|sed/on Quebec membership) with a questionnaire to discern 
what, the si tuatio iK^as between "the linguistic groups. • The r.^uUs of this 



' qye%^onnai>e reveal ed-tftat. the .fel at iof»,^^^^ the lingut$t4<r groups" 

in^ese unipns fell between two' -extremes:: those proino1;.ing- Quebec Indepen-/ J, 
•d^'e and thpse. favoring, Canadian federalism. "GiVen the siwilarlty of elm . 

• cjpstances Kvithin th^se unions, it Is not •necessary tp review alT'cf theoi 

ff\ their entirety. Therefore, we will select -only a few to illustrate. how /. 
-linguistic di^4fism,has affe.cted their structur&^ and cbjectlvfes.. - r- 
/ ' Before dealing directly with the speci fic •unions-^ a brVlef disc uss lop ^ • 
7hrf7^TfrrreTrimirTts~structi^ iS/nec?ssW7 it has relay peen^^t:^^^^ ^-/ 
that, the local forms the baseAUnit of. Carfadi^n unioH^ Each local is part 
of a^rger organization, thA^ being the ion, which repjresents either^ . • 
cofmerc^al or. .industrial sector or an alliance forined by people of a cer- \ 
tain profession (or professions). For example, ori the one hand, tobacco 
*. workers, .steeawdrker^., garment workers*, etc. all belong to separate unions;. • 
■yet on the other hand, another union grdups together workers of leiather,/ 

• plastic,, and various novelty items (Intema.ti.ohaT. Leather goods, 'Plastics, 
and Novelty Workers Union.). 

"The essential function of the local' concerns ther negotiation anA 
applltation of a contract." (Benhamou-Hirtz la Verdoodt, p. 59). In ad-.\ , 
•dition, to this general utllitariart objective, the local also plays an im- 
portant and active role in communijiy life by offeri^bg various social ser- • 
vi pes not only to members but also to the entire community. Retirement, 
funds, blood 'banks, and. charity work are only a few ex&mples of how a local- 
can extend itself . beyond the union.' Another Important, feature of this aspect 
of unionism i^s the actual . construction of a bu^'ldtng to house a particyla^ 
local. This not'onTy serves as a meeting place for members. It aUo serves 
as' a kind 6,f "civic center for the community." (terdoodti p.. 63) v I't c^n ^ 
be used for such occasions as weddings, dances, and meetings of l^ocal or- ■ 
ganizatlonsv to. name just a f ew!. , , " ; • ' ■ v ''^ . 

As has already been mentioned,. the majority of unions affiliated to 
the C.L.C. are international; meaning their headquarters are found outside . 
of Canada, and in fact, .in the Unites* States. This has required a struc- 
ture yhich. would bind the Canadian local of a given union te the interna- 
tional organization. As' a resul.t,' Canadian Ideals are generally united 
under a regional' director who creates, the liaison between the locals and 
the international administration. On the' Canadian* level , there is gene- 
rally, a natidrrat director who, in somk cases, "is a member of the interna-. ' 
tionai executive committee, while in others, he serves only as, the Canadian 
-.of rector. . • . ' . 

- With this hpipf description of the structure of an international union 
in Canada, now iSt us address ourselves to the impact, which English- French 
, rel ations has had on this structure. . - . 

In the l^ursuit- of utilitaHan obgeabivoB-, the locals of pan-Canadian 
or international .unions enjoy considerable autonomy so tha^t the interests 
of the Quebec francophone are' protected. As was revealed from the inter- 
views conducted by Verdoodt, locals composed of both linguistic grouos hold 
their meetings in one or both languages (depending on, who is present) as 
well as issue bilfrigual publica£ii^ ahd notices For example, of the 
four bilinffual sections of the United Stealworkers of America .(O.S.W) 
interviewed by .Verdoodt , .three (Noranda-Mines, Dosco-Sidbec, and Stelco- * 
Notre-Dame) held'meetihgs mostly in French but published circulars .in both 
languages; especially if the original text was jn English (STELCO-NOTRE-DAME) . 
For the other local (SJELCO LACHINE) publ 1 cat idff*s were also bilingual, as - 
well as the meetings if requested by the anglop^rdnes. The procedure used 




&y^-the b13'ingual -locals of j 
conirhuni^tion was simllaj^ 
Probleni? of language 
freq.uent in negotiations wi tbCmanaganen^-. 

managefneht\for most of Quebe<i^^s ijiduttries, had. been Engl isli,'-wbile the 
v,fO>kirg force vas mostly francop!)one. . With th'e* fise of Quebec national i.snl, - 
and- thus^ the po'sition of the* French langua'ge^, the use cf French, by company 
c^R^geR«i3t4ias 4ncre^^ 'However, tliere are still casfe^ where contracts* y 
are negotiated in English: (but. issued in*both lajiguages.) In -one case, )'- 
that of the local "j\t las -Steel*' of the U.S.^., a'"strike was called \n 1964^ 
"because th^' management negotiators hot -onVy wanted tp.spea^ just English' 
but also demanded that the ebntract be written up only in English. 'But, 
almost no worker in this enterprise spoke English, The strike *;ould have 
meant, without .doubt ^ . a' re^sal of the situation (the .p,rogresS of the 
'French language )» But the ^oVernment of Quebec' fntervehed and iiposed that 
contracts must be bil inqual rf one of ^he parties invoTyed demands it." - 
(Verdoodt, p. 70) . . " ' ' • ' • 

It/ia§ already been mentioned th^t Canadiau -locals have (a certain de- - 
gree of independence from the international "regime". .There 'still do exist, . 
however, certain areas in which ,the internat^-onal organizatijsn does impose 
itself on the locals. .F-pr example, in* several' unions, i.n'ord^r to ^declare 
a. strike, permi^sicn must first be obtaihed from the intern at iorkl. he ad- • 
quarters. " Thik is quite pronounced in the Retail Clerk's rntertiationau 
Association (R..C.d./t.) and the International Brotherhood of Electrical > 
jWorkers (I.B.E.W.). In principle, the same holds' true for the^.S-.-H. , th^ . 
[Service Employees International Union, and the International Union, United ^ 
Automobile, Aerospace-, and Agricultural Implement Workfers of America. In " 
practice, .howevet', the international headquarters^- of, these unions do not . 
Interfere. For th& other unions ^ fnt'erviewedr it was' mostly the. Canadian or ' : 
regional director who .had authority oyer declartng a striked 

The successful pursuit;' of educational dbjeoHves by inteVtia^ional unions' 
in QueUec has generally required that these services' be admintstered at least 
from Canada and. even more appropriately frop Quebejc, For the most 'part, "the 
educational services administered by the international headquarters of Quebec 
i^ions are of no use to the Quebec francophone because they are almost enti-., 
rely unilingualjnglish... (Publications from the main offices. |is well as 
.personnel, are generally unilingual English.) - In the Tobacco-Wofkers Inter-. 
p'attonaT Union, for example, educatiofisl serviqes are organized in' Washington, 
D.C. but are administered through the Canadian representatives in. Montreal. . 
(This union al scr strongly; feel s that the Q. F.U' should ha^e a more important ■ 
role 1n the services offered. )- For the mo^t. part , eduoational ohjeotiveB are 
pursued within a bil 1 n'gual, framework , meaning"that both linguistic. groups have 
acgess to educational materials and services in their-respective language. 
•This holds true also for cases where the 'administering office Is outside otgp 
Quebec. In the Textile Workers Union of America 'and the International Broffi- 
erhood of If.lectrical Workers,' ^uch services are orgarjized by the Canadian 
office in TbrtSnto. ' •- . • y 

The pursuit of external objeativ&s^ especially those of a political - 
nature, has had a varying effect on relations bebveen the linguistic groups. 
'We have alVeady seen signs of nationalistic tendencies in the United Steel- 
workers of America from their strong oppo6it1on to the linguistic project 
-proposed by the Q.F.L.- at its (the Lf.L.) Congress in 1969. However, even 
before this incident, the U.S.W. hadjlready ipade statements strongly in 
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favor of. <)ueT»cCj; :for example, in' his annual report' of 1966, J. Gerin- 
l,ajoie, then ,dfrector of the Quebec district of the U.S. W., stated: "The 
effectiveness of tl^'^iiulGn and th.^ nee'ds ,o'f ,the workers of Quebec deman-d • 
that the practical- Birection of Quebec be done in^Quebec, and not else- . 
where,' The steelworkers "of Quebec reserve the rigKt to elect a QueBet; 
director having .effective decision making power: if he makes good deci- 
sions, He- w^ili be *re-e.lfected; if not, he'win be defeated. And .,tn thi-s 
way, the members ,of -Quebec -vnllhave a real ^autiiority over the. functioning 
of the Quet^ec union.'} (Gerinfi^iii.e in Verdobdt",^ This consent 

A^as in reference to a resolutioh^tnoduced at , thfi Internationa,! Stee- o - 
workers' Congress in July of 1966i This resolution proposed to give the- 
Canadian president the same powers as the international union president. . . 
In doing so, decisions made by the Quebec district directors would have ; 
been subjected to approval by the Canadian director- living in Toronto. The . 
defeat of this resolution was a /clear affi rmatioti In" the bel ief vthat^.JiJuebec. ' 
must maintain and protect hpr identity'.* • . " . ' ' 

Similarly, Mn the Canadiin Public Servants Union (Syndicat ^anadien' • 
de'la Fonction Publique - S.C/F.P.) tensiorl has'^also be^n created In the , 

s pursuit of earterml poliHecd objeetims^ and in .parti cul ar, those embraping 
the. idea of Quebec national/ism. For example, the. Council of Quebec^, sp^eak- ^ 
ing for the S.C.F.P. was ptfcl ically, opposed to Law 63 in much the^ s-aroe way :., 
as the U.S.w!,' saying it Was "too weak to regulate the use of -1 ahguag'es . " . 
(Verdoodt, p. 1,40) Even the statutes of the Council ,express>'str0ng< nation.- 
allstic tendencies: As^V^rdoddt 'n6te(l"one; of -the first .goals of the Coun- 
cil is to give value to the opinions of the. workerr of Quebec within t/ie 

•C.L.Ci .....The members of the S.C.F.P. in Quebec bef rig -mostly of the - 
ferehch language, and these francophones having^their own :CuTture:' and polit- 
ical objectives which often d.iffer from tfiose of their fellow English-speak- 
ing cttizens\ the C^)unctl of Quebec must see -to-it that the ends pj^oposed . 
by the S.C.F.P". ttever be contrary to the. aspirations of Quebec, neither 
from a political, economic, and social potnt of. view, t;ior from the unfon 
point tif view." (p. 140). ' , '. ^' ' ■ ' : 

The Quebec^ Council has taken care to maintain these principles. For 
the '\eve^S' of . Gormimi cation^ aoordination^ And representatiorij all is '■ 
handled only i'n French, For the level of "repr&sentaHm, in 1959 the Con- 
gress cOf the S.C.F.P. voted that "the director' of Quebec must be, the coor--;.- 
dinator of the -activities of the S.C.F.P. in Quebec, even those financed ' 
t>y the pan-Canadian S.C.F.P. and that the director of Quebec should, be,. . 
ex-officio, the secretary of the Council of Quebec and that the secretary 
may not bp designated from outside of Quebec." (Verdoodt; p. 141)- . 

Such strong feelings favoring the Province of Quebec were not unanimous 
amonq the fourteen pan- Canadian and international unions interviewed by 
Verdoodt. In fact, where the U.S.W. and the S.C.F.P. represented' one ex- 
treme, the. International Ladies' Garment Workers' Union (I.L.G.W.U.) and the 
'Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America (A. C. W.A. ) represented the other, ;■ 
I.e.' favoring a • very- strongly unified union movement encompassing all of 
Canada. Neither of these unions were in favor of total autonomy for the 
Q.F.L. from the C.L.C. At least the A.C.W.A. recognized the need for more 
cooperation l^ntween the representatives of the C.L.C. and the Q.F.L. as 
well as the need to support the H.D.P., saying it was the only progressive 
federal party; jiowever, it is against laws Which aim at giving Quebec unions 
a typically Quebec character, "as those proposed by the 'Parti Qufibecois'." 
(Verdoodt, p. 123) 
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A look at the structures of thesis two* unions reveals thejr lack of 
fadical tet^deneies, .FojT example, in the I .Lr^.W.U. , bilingualism is 
reserved for. the level of eommm'i'Oation, For cogpdinatdon with the* inter- ' 
national headquarters (Wew York),, all, correspondence i^„ In tngVis^.- Within - 
.Quebec, meetings; are generally biUngual , where necessary. Even here, , v'; 
however, coordination is in English due to the fact that manfigement is-tnost • 
often Enqli5h»$peak1ng., There i/ also a •Jo^flt,6uraau^ in Hbntreal comprised 
of the ejected, dir^ectors of Quebec locals; {iowever,^,even this director was 

an anglpphone-^t th^ time of this survey.. ' \-- , ... 

Parhaps -one reason for the somewhat passive attitude, bf, the I.L.G.W.U; 
and the A.C.W.A.^ofrtnatters relating to Que|)ec and. the Quebec francophone ^ 
can be attribule^ to their considerable membership from other .linguistic , 
groups (e>g. i tali aa/fireek, and Yiddish). This puts an added burden on 
the administratldn of these unions v/ho have;tO compensate for these lin- ' • 
guistic minority groups. ' ' .. .. 

v Generally speaking, these larger pan-Canatfi an and internatidnal unibns 
have begun to recognize the particular situation of Quebec. Because of./ 
their "larger membership, they are financially more capable to make provi- 
sions for the Quebec? francophone, such as bilingual publicatit)ns and con- 
tractsf, and si multartfous translation '(in sonie cases even on the international 
level . )^ However, as v/e will see' shortly, such ji as not ba&n the case for 
unions with a. smaller Quebec membership. 

vC . Eleven Smaller pan-Canadian and International Unions 

' As has already been mentione'd, these unions have been classified as_ 
small due to their .1 imi ted numerical m6mbersliip in the Province/ of Quebec. 
If the international or Canadian organization as a who.le is -coi^sidered,' . 
however, they may actually have as large (or larger) a n^bership than some ■ 
of those unions mentioned in thei previous section. 

Within these uhions, the pursuit of utilitarian objectives receives 
the most attention because their small membership and limited finances do 
not allow them to fully develop their other objectives.' As a -result, on 
the local- level, there is an attempt made by bilingural sections to speak 
both languages at meetings,' and at the very least, publish circulars and 
'contracts* in both languages. - . 

n In some cases, the international headquarters still must be informed 
in-order to declare a strike -and /or si^n a contract: United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Un^en; International Leather Goods, * 
Plastics and Novelty VIorkerS' Urvion; Distillery, Rectifying, Wine, and 
Allied Workers* International Union of America; United Glass^and* Cerami c ' 
Workers of North America; . and the International Brotherhood "^of Potters. ' 

the pursuit of educqtional obgeatives is considerably 'restricted 
compared wjth the I'arger unions. The majority of these unions had- no ser- 
vices for education' and either did without (as in the Untted Hatters Ca^, 
and Mi 1 1 inery^orkers International Union) 6 relied on the C.L»'.C. or the 
O.F.L. (as in the United Glass and Ceramic Workers of North America). » 
'Somewhat more fortunate was the International Woodworkers of America 
(I.iO.). Educational services were avai.l able and cJccaslonally there were 
nteeti>ws at th^ level of Quebec devoted to'these services. Nationally, 
theselEducatlonal services are handled by anglophones. However, these 
serviced are decentralized and for Quebec, are handled by the permanent 
representatives in Montreal. ' ' , 
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External yolUiodl phjtNiAKf?' did hot seem to he big an ,i3S«e lor 
these smaller unions. The I:.wX-^eenied to be most -outspoken, support-, 
ing the d.F.L. (as opposed to-the C.L.C) and the N.D.P.' In addition, when 
as^ked^hat .changes cocrldbe foreseen 'for the international uhions^. -and" the t . 
Q.F.I, in the future, they replied "a larger preoccupation witli Quebec . 
question^ when ahked "If these changes did not occur ^uick Enough, what 
do you propbse?", they answered, Hnterveniion by the Quebec government with, ., 
a sociaTist transformation of society." (Verdoodt, p. .168) 

' In general, these smaller unions lacked any real political involvemerit 
beyond a certain moral* support f or «t he. N.D,P, "Only tiie 'Oistfl lerYf Rectifying, . 
Wifie'and Allied Workers' International Union of America (O.W.L.U.) were strongly 
opposed to giving this support. When asked: "What does your union'do in the 
domain of political action:", they answered: "Nothing". But, when asked: 
"What do you think of the Q.F.L. and C.L.C. in the domain of political action?", 
t|ie reply wai^ -The N.D.P.^option is to- be' cdndanned . " (Verdoodt, p. 186) 
However, even though these directors did, in some cases, voice opinions con- 
cerning political matters, there was no evidence presented in Verdoodt' s ^ 
suNey to indicate that politics fflobil i zed union members in the smaller unions 
to the same degree that at had In the larger ones. In terms of structure, 
this lack of well organized and well defined political objectives resulted in 
a less pronounced belief in t+ie "identity qu§bfecoise". Although on the local 
level at least some attempt was made to provide bilingual services, on the 
international level, aomtmiaation and oooi'dinaiiion were still primarily in 
English s^nd representation m% dwninated by anglophones. ' , > 

2. How are flexible structural relations between the linguistic 
groups established so that tfiey can be modified" when the . 
objectives of one of the -two groups change?; - - 

Although the 'previous question concentrated on the tyjes of structural 
relations found between th'ef linguistic groups at various levels of the Cana-.. 
dian labor movement, it also provided the- groundwork for ouf second assumpiWon 
which focuses on th^ flexibility of the structure in response to changed or 
-modified objectives by one of the linguisttc groups. In order to verify this 
-W again must look" at the situation prevailing in each of the* four areas of 
"the ^Canadian labor movement introduced- in response to the first qyest?ion. 

One illustration of. this premise is the relationship, between the Q.F.L. 
and th^ C.L'.C. As long 'as the Q.F.I. 'was concerned with primarily utilitorton 
aims, its relationship with the C.L.C. remained calnr'. However, when pol^ical 
ohjeativee were emphasized along with those of a utilitarian nature, conflict 
was created. In order to minimize tliis conflict, concessions had to be made 
by the C.L.C. (predominantly.-anglophones) in order to accommodate the demands 
made by the Q.F.L. (predoijiinantly francophone). As a result, more autonomy 
was granted to the Q.F'.L. so that it had more freedom to pursue its objectives 
according to its needs. In order to provide for this upsurge of Quebecna- 
tionalism, the C.L.C. has<tiad to recognize the situation of Quebec by decen- 
tralizing certain services, especially those of an educational nature, as 
well as providing, at the very least, certain btHngual services (devoting a 
portion of the monthly magazine to francophones, responding in French to 
letters written in the same, etc.). 

/• Due to the amount of tension still evident in Verdoodt's report, it would 
seem that the efforts by the C.L.C. have not been sufficient. In order to 
decrease conflict, the C.L;C. would have to be even more flexible in. making 
allowances for the demands of the Q.F.L.; otherwise, Quebec nationalistic 



feelings may become so strong tfcat the overall association of French and ^ 
English Canadians 4 n one organizational structure inay be at ^ take. ' . , ^ 

For the actual urttotis ifxterviewfed- by Verdoodt in hfs study (both large 
and small) the need for flexitjle, structural relations is most readibly ob- ' 
servable in the unions who tend to be openly in favor of enhancing t-he , 
positton of the Quebec francophone.. For e^<ample, we have already seen-^sucp 
a tendency .in the United Steejwprkers oS*AmeHca (U.S.W.) from their re;^ ^ 
jection of the.Q'.F.t . 's linguistic policy? as, well 'as the action taken 
within the international body of the U.S.Vf. , one niight expect to find s true- ^ 
tural tensions resulting from objectives of. a ''francop^ne nature" *w1 thin an . 
organization whdSe majority is anglophone, (i.e. the iBtera.atipnal U.S.W ; 
and the C.L.C'.). t)n the contrary, however, af least for the U.S.W. , there 
seems to be some satisfaction among the Quebec menbers .about the association' 
•they share with their Canadian anglophone counterparts. I agai%quote from 
j'. Gerin Lajoie's annual re'port for the U.S.W. •(V966)' in which he stated - 
his" admiration for the Canadian director of the U.S.W. William Mahortey. i 
fpr his support of the need to recognize the special circumstance fdund^^^,^; 
within Quebec. Gerin-Lajoie' further says, "I would be saddened t^ see the 
collaboration between the district of, Quebec and the Canadian office diminish 
because of a divergence in the way we see our structures." (Gerin-Lajoie in^ 
Verdoodt, p. 90) In the same way, >Jil 1 iam Mahoney has been quoted as saying: ^ 
"We have always" taken .the position, that, vJhere French is^he predominantly 
used language, union information and union serv4fces must be available in th^ 
French language." (.Williams in Miller and Isbester, p. 154). Such an at- ^ . 
titude by the Canadian anglophone director seems to have yielded a structure 
which permi tted the francophone dominated <vU.S.W. of Quebec to ^pursue its own 
interests without any real disturbance to their overa-ll assocfttion with( an- 
glophones. While the C.L.C.'s rel uctancQi^to grant the (\.F.L. any autonomy / 
despite their increased demands created tension between the two bodies, tha»,. 
more relaxed (and perhaps' more realistic) relationship' between, the Quebec . 
district of the U-.S.W. and. the Canadian bureau seemed to ^atisfy the needs 
of the two groups, thus reducing conflict. 

As. for the smaller unions, the need for flexibility was not -as easily 
obsefvable; for the most part, no me'asurable change in any. one specific 
objective was presented. Being more concerned with utilitavian oboeativea 
than the n]ere coRtroversial external political c»2>jfii?6tues, their structure 
seemed to withstand a more rigid structure. When asked about what could be 
expected from the future, for the labor union movement and the Quebec franco- 
phone, the response of 'most of the smaller unions indicated that they, too, 
would require more freedom to pursue their own interests. These interests 
included increased support for the Q.F.L. as well as increased emphasis. on 
the particular needs of Quebec. 

From the answers to our first two assumptions we have seen: 1. The 
relationship between unidn structure and the objectives pursued by an union; 
and 2.. The need for a flexible structure which can accommodate a change in 
the objectives of one of the lingui><fic groups. Now from our third assumption 
we will see how the continued presence of linguistic tensions is related to 
the structural hierarchy of the union. 

• 3. When a problem exists at an -inferior structural level, it is 

generally necessary to find its solution at a superior 1 evel . 

To support this statement, we would like to quote what Verdoodt said in the 
conclusion to his report: \ • 
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ConfM'cts of cofrmmiaatian would be quickly resolved if the . 
representatives (permanent staff members) in charge of 
ooovdinabion were biUngusl. They would be bilingj*a1 if ^ " ' 
'they were named by Quebec directors (level of "vepveientatioh) i ^ 
"And finally, the Quebec /rancopherre would 'have maJcimian freedom. ' 
to manoeuvre If the overall aeaoeiatton was ret axed. enough in 
order tjLpermit the necessary initiatives. (Verdoodt, p. 218 
• & 219). • ' . - 

^ If we consider the structural levels which are most* often plagued, by 
conflict^ Verdoodt 's conclusion seems to be well supported.'. In the C.L.C. , , 
the Q.F.L., and^all of ihe unions interviewed by Verdoodt, problems •J)f 
aormunigaticfn and coordination between francophones and anglophones were 
caused in part by the lack of francophones at the level of mpr'^eentation. The 
[ority of these unions (and the C.L.C.) were only a- part of a union 
ri zat ion dominated by an'glophones. Therefore, ttnl ess special provi- 
were made for Quebec francophones, tension and conflict were likely 
to arise. Such provisions were jpore likely to be made^'f francophones were. ; 
at a level of r>$pTesentabion where their opinions coula be voiced and their 
wants and needs pursued. Under these circumstances, then, the overall level • 
of association is less likely to be jeopordized. . ^ 

It should not be assumed, however, that solving a problem at a superior. . 
level will automatically guarantee that tonflict will be eliminated. The 
Importance of the pursued objectives should not be forgotten nor the rela- 
tionship between these and the structural levelsT , , 

This concludes the summary of linguistic relations in the .C?in%diam 
labor union movement as revealed in Verdoodt's study." From this, we feei* 
it cannot be denied that the relationship between structure, and objectives 
will sharply influence the likelihood of conflict. Keeping this in mirfd., 
let^us now .turn, to the labor union jrwvement in Belgium to see if the same 
situaj^on exists, and if so, where the differences and simi lari.ties lie. ' . 
As mentioned in the fntroduction,' a brief descrjptioi^ of.the structure'of 
Belgian unions will be followed by bn analysis of these urfions in terms of 
ou^ three assumption^. . • 
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* PARI ONE 

Thie same'qiethed v^s also used to analyze-- -Ihe ttfree. Bel gie^n Unions wbicrh 
. will b« presented in the second' half af "this report. ^ ' • 

In 197?i two international unions - the International "brotherhood of ' 
Paper Workers^ and Paper Ma kens and the International Brotherhcfod of Pulp» 
Sulfite and Paper Mill WQr4<€rs''' Untdn r merged arid in 1974 the merged * 
unions split to'fSnn the>^^anadian Paper Workers^, Union. This separation 
came aboi^ due to insunnountable difficulties with the, 1 anguage of* 
muniaation viith the international headquarters of the i-ndividual unions, 
which was only in English, (^^ersonal conmuni cation with Mr. "Jean Mai;c •. 
Hudon of ^he Canadian Paper Workers' Union on August 31, 1976). 

It is important to r^lize that formerly, this Q.F.t, executive "counci 1 y 
was composed of representatives "of industrial sectors. By reducing the 
number of these representatives "frotn 15 to 6, for the first time prefer- 
ence was given to the development of a region (Quebec) as opposed to a 
specif ^^industry. ' , ^ • \ 

At the last convention in 1975, , the C.l.G. finally approved these demands 
«f the Q.F.L. (Personal communication with Mr. Jean Marc Hudon, member of 
(the Canadian Paper Workers' Union on August. 31, 1976) ^ 

While we''speak here of , utilitaHan objeativest it should be realized that 
such seryit:es also serve an educational purpose as well.* 

This orgaaization is sponsored by the S.C.F.P.; it exists only In Quebec 
and "fourhishes the majority of services to the Quebec sections of -the 
S,C.F.P." (Verdoodt, p. 138) ; ^ ' . . , • ■ . 

Utilitarian objectives are fundamentally fqcused on- because they the 
most essential^in terms of a' union's major objective - bargaining'^with 
management for workers' benefits." . ' • -' 

Th^ linguistic policy referred to. here is the one presented at the Q.F.L. 
Congress In 1969. " , • . .. 



;ni.-.- THE STRUCTURE OF THE BELGIAN LABOR UNION MOVEMENT Af<D A 4E:VIEW 
O'F FRENCH/DUTCH RELATIONS.' " ' 

The following pages of this report will be devoted to the structure of 
Belgian Tabor unions and how this structure has had to respond to the needs 
of Dutch*- and French-speaking ni«iibers. Just- as Verdoodt used,. the method 
originally designed by Meisel and L^ieux to analyze Canadian unions, th^. 
three main Belgian union organizatTohs to be discussed below were alst) 
analyzed according to the. same, merthod. The results of these anaTyses gerVfe 
.as the focal point for deterniining the present state of relations between 
butch- and French-speaking tmion mepibers. As was done with Canada, however, 
-before discussing these relations or the basis of the three assunptions pre- 
sented in the Introduction, an understandiog of the structure of Belgium's 
» labor unions is necessary. 

f A. Strj uctu're ■ , 

Unlike.'^ti^ystem found in the Unitlti:! States and Canada* Belgians have 
the opportunity to • chops e from among three main union organizations:' 
1. The Christian trafe Union Feder.ation (Confederation des Syndicats 
Chrgtiens - C.S.C.), 2. -^e General Federation of^Belgian Labor (Federa- 
tion Generale du Travail de Bel gique - F.G.T.B.h and 3. The General 
Center of. Liberal Unions (Central e Generale des Syndicats Liberaux de 
Belgique. - C.6,S«.L.B. ) Under this system an individual may be affiliated 
to the F.G.T.B.., for example, while ^the majority of his fejlow workers in 
the same enterprise may belong to the C.S.C. Thus, the restriction of one 
union per enterprise as enforced in Canada (and which originated in the 

•United States with the Wagner Act) does not exist in Belgium. 

• Another sharp contrast between the Canadian and^ Belgian union movements 
is the difference in overall union membership. Whereas a relatively small 
percentspge of Canadians are unionized, according to Lorwin-, in 1971 two out . 

* of^every three wage and salary workers in Belgium were unionized. (Lorwift, 
p. 248) Membership varies according^" to sector with roughly BQ% for workers, 

, 70% for the public services, and 40^ for employees. (Neuvllle in Laurent- 

fteynoso, p. 3) ^ 

The C.S.C. 1s the largest of the three main union organizations with 

^membership in 1972 totalling 1, 046, 360.- Regionally, the majority of C.S.C. 
fnembers are from Flanders - 74.5% in '1966 - while only 17.8% of its numbers 
at- that i^me were from Wal Ionia and 7.7%^from Brussels.-^ . In addition to 

^having a stronger Flemish following, the C.S.C. also has a majority of mem- . 
'^ers In the following industries: food, , textiles, hats, and dressmaking. 
Il also accounted for a majority of the bank and insurances employees. 
(Spltaels and Lambert in Rochon, p. 4) In general , the C.S.C. attracts, 

\empl-e^ees and young workers. (Laurent-Reyhoso, p. 4) ' 

' • The f .G.T.B. 1s the second largest union organization. In 1972 mem- 
bership totalled 930, 000. In 1964 47% of Its members were* from Flanders,. 

>41?r^rom Wallonia and 12% from- Brussel s.**^-In. terms of Industry, and sector, 
the F.€.T.B. in 1967 had a majority in the industries of the Walloon region 
sQc\\ as steel, met|il construction, glass, paper production, printing, gas 
"and electricity. In addition, they also comprised a majority of employees 

\1n 'tlife larqe stores. (Spltaels and Lambert in Rcchon, -p. 4) In general, the 
F^.G.'T.fi. attracts manual workers. 

The C.G.S.L.B. is the smallest of the three. main unions. According to 
Lien^rt, "the organization actually has about 156,000 members of which 60 
• ' •< .,. ■ • ' 
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to 65% are Dutch- speaking from the Flenilsh part pf the country and fnjm 
Brussels;" (Lifinart, p. IS) Its strongest areas afe the- fbdd fnAjstry 
and the leather and hide industries. *^ • 

Structurally, the C.S.C. and the F-.6.T.B. are very similar r '^^The 
national interprofesiionaT unions, are canpose'd of the national unions t>f '-^i 
a particular industry or professfbnal area and .are subdivided into regicjnaT" 
interprofessional unions. These regional organi^^at ions 'are composed of th^ 
regional unions of a certain industry or profession vjfhich in turn are mad^ 
up of the unions of an, enterprise or of; the locals of a considered region." 
(Ebertzheinj, in Laurent- Reynoso* p. 4) ' Sthematically, the two organ izatioifis 
can be illustrated as follows: • . , > ' , 
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Figure IV. 
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. The <listrtbutiGn of membersJ^ip In the 17 Certi^rgils of" the C.S.G, is , ^ 
much less concentrated than thjat of the.F.G^T.B. For the-C.S.C . the 
Centrals for Lumber and Construction, Metal and Textiles only -accounted 
f6r.48.7% of t)te cJ,C. cientNrs. Hoiff^ver. the General^ ^entfal , the ,f*etaT 
Workers' Central and the General CentraV df Public S.erv1c6^ of the; F.S.T,Bv; 
represented 64,71% of F..G.T.B. nwmfaership. (Rochon, p. 4 ,& 5). This 
reflects tKe tendency of certain sectors to be attract^ to- the F.S^T.B, , 
whereas the C.S.C; does^jiot seem to be more favorable to >ahy ■ one seCtar in 
particular. ' ■ - ' y 

The structure of the C.G.S.L.B. is totaTly different from that of the 
other two national \inions. In the words of l.j§nart: -"The C.G.S,L.B. • is a 
national iDterprofessional union organization. Most of. ,th§ servi ces are, 
centralized and the organization foms a Mnd of circle, at* the interior of 
which there are those who are siseclalized in this or that type of professional 
sector; whether that be textiles, ^ifii^^es, or whatever." (Lifinart. p. 10) He 
goes on te-saj^4hati- — Thfs^cefttraljz^ti©^-^^ sujaprBSSion^ 
of any' i ntermedi ary bodiesJ^ between ^n the one hand, the .General Central in • 
Gent, and on the other hand, the local s^ctibni^. When one speaks of regional 
or local sections, this includes, perhaps,*^ twn or pesrhaps, half a -pro- . 
vince, depending on , the differences in ftiewbersl^ip. Thus, the C.G.S:L.B. 
represents a national interprofessional central^with local sections which 
are al^ interprofessional. There are no professional centrals (as. In the . 
C.S.C. and the F.G.t.B.). (Li«nart, p. 1 l} . ■ 

In addition to the interprofessional groupings of the C.G.S.L.B. itself, 
the employees of the public services are administered under the Free Union 
of Public Servants (Syndicat Libre de Ta Fonction Publique - S.L.F.P.). 
This'-division of the C.G.S.L.*. , which is virtually autonomous, is ccmiposfed 
of 10 groups organized on a professional basis, i.e. railways, pubjic ser- 
vants, teachers, etc. "Each group is independent of the S.L.F.P., espe- 
cially financially, meaning that each gfoup provides for its own needs and 
manages its own affairs. (Lifinart, p. 23) The structure of the C.G.S.L.B. 
and the S.L.F.P. can be represented by the follo^/ing: 

Figure V. - 
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Another feature of the Belgian union movement which distinguishes it 
from the Canadian movement is the nebulous relationship which each of the 
three main organizations has with one of the three main Belgian political 
parties. For example, the C.S.'C. is represented on the Agenda Commission, 
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a body which serves as a liaison between the different grpups of "le monde 
catholique". (Rowies, p. 24) This relationship is not as binding as i^at 
found between the F.G,T*B. and the Cffliinon Action, a socialist' organization 
which links together the various socialist forces^ 1 'e' ' the Belgian So- 
cialist.* Party- (Parti Socialist Beige, P.S.B.)v t^ '^'"^ua^^'t^es and the coop- 
eratlvesv - Zn ariditicn, t-he leaders of each of these cliff,erefit "branches" of 
tne socialist movement, Including the F.G J. B/, have an advisory positioir oh 
the Bureau of the P.S.B. » the highest level of that politlcair party. .^Rowles 
p. 24) "Tor the Liberals, there also exists a coordination conmittee, to which 

"the various liberal organizations belong, including the Party of Liberty and/ 
Progress (P. L. P.) . ^ Beyond this committee, however, the C.G.S.L,B. is not 
bound by any formalities with the P.L.P., as exists between the F.G.T.B. and, 
the P.S.B. ^ 

'Given this brief description of the structure of Belgian labor unions, 

. we now turn to the specific situation found betwe^ thB linguistic groups 
within each of the three main union bo<iies. . 

f-rench/Dutch Relaticjns in Selgian Labor Unions 

As was mentioned previously| the thr^/kain Belgian labor unions wer^ 
subjected to the. same form of. anllysis ajg^he Quebec unions. Interviews 
vmre conducted among leaders at various f levels of each of the three main 
'union organizations. The questionnaire ased as a guideline was basically 
. similar for all three unions, seeking tj determine the structural relations ' 
'which exist and facilitate the pursuit bf uHHtaHanj edmatiemal, and 
• external aims, FoV* the C.S.C. and the F.G.T.B.. the similarity of their 
structures allowed Laurent-Reynoso and Rochon to follow more or less the 
same line of questioning. The mor*e unified structure of the C.G.S.L.B. 
meant that the questionnaire had to be adapted lanev/hat to be applicable to 
the organization. The results of these three 'inquiries servfe as the basis 
forithis p.resent analysis. ^. ' 

1. What types of structural relations need to be established between 
the linguistic groups so that they are congruent with the purged 
objectives?" , 

A. The C.S.C. ' \ •> 
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In investigating the C.S.C. L-aurent-Reynoso questj^ned directors and 
representatives in 16 of the 17 Centrals (The Diamofid Workers' Central was 
omitted because it is unilingual Dutch.) In each Central responses were 
asked from one Flemish member and ^one French memb.en, except for the Transport 
Workers' Central, where only a Flemish Representative w«s asked to respond. 
In addition to the Centrals, a Franfioghone and a Flemish member of the 
Brussels Federation and a Flemish, aMJialToar, and a native of Brussels from 
the national C.S.C. were also questioned.. 

In the pt^rsuit of utilitarian ohgectives^ tiie responses of the Centrals 
interviewed by Laurent-Reynoso, indicate that the level of commmiGaticsn does 
not cause problems as one may expect. (See Figure I) It is only at smaller 
meetings, Sphere translation services are not available, that French, may be 
employed instead, of Dutch; • otherwise^ meetings. are generally bilingual, 
with, dr without translation, depending on the ability of everyone present^' 
to understand both languages. The language of written communication var^s: 
with the regional federations, the majority of Centrals employ the language , 
of the federation in qMestion;- v.'ith-the Brussels Federation, Flemish Central 

•*' 



use Dutch and French Centrals use French; with employers, the majority of . 
French and Dutch respondents salil 1n the language of the employer; with the ! 
ministry, the majority of Dutch and. half of the French respondents said that - 
the language spoken, by the ministef In question determined the Unguage of 
,coninuni cation, wh^ile the other half of the French respondents said they used 
French. There are* separate pubti cations for Frencfi and Fiemish numbers which ■■ 
are not identical. « 

The responses -put forth by the French and Flemish ''espond.ents from the 
Brussels Federation were more contradictory implying that conflict is more 
prevalent here than in the Centrals. Tl^e Flemish respondent said that at \ 
small meetings, both languages are used and that simultaneous, t'ranslation 
is available even for one person. The French respondent, on the other hand,- - 
said that these meetings were held wtly fn Flemish. ' ^ 

^ The language of written coiranuni cation, or apordCnatian in some cases, 
was/less conflictual. Both the Flemish and French staff members that were 
iniferviewed said they used their own language for all purposes, 'l..e, writing 
to management", ministers, and the secretary general, 

Within the national organization of the C. S.C. "''"all - three respondents 
said that both languages are used at all nwetings, but simultaneous traTns- 
lation is only provided at larger meetings. The French respondent did. admit 
that there was a "particular tendency for the Flemings to express themselves 
in French while Francophones make little effort ^o speak Dutch. (Francophone 
respondent from, the national C.S.C, in Laurent Reynoso^'p. 77). 

y Written coimiunication was handled in a variety of ways. Ttje Francophone 
staff member said he has his letters translated if they are addressed to a 
Flemish regional federation. The Flemish and Brussefs staff members also 
use the language of the federation as the criteria for choosing the language 
used in writte^n comnuni cation. In writing to the Centrals, the Francophone 
said that French- speakers use French and Dutcl^-speakers use Dutch. The Flemish 
respondent, however, said that itidepends on the language of the person to whom 
the Ifetter Is directed. A similar trichotomy is obtained for the language used 
when writing to nijanagement representatives: 1. Francophone: "In the lan- 
guage where the h^ad of the enterprise is located"; 2. Flemish: "Depends 
on the maternal language of the C.S.C. functionary.'"; and 3. the "Bruxellois" 
"In both languages,- but more often in French." .(Responses of C.S.C. staff 
interviewed by Laurent-Reynoso, p.' 78), 

A good reason for lack of any significant confl ict in the pursuit of 
utilitarian objcativp,i} at the levels of aoTrtni&ii cat i on 'Bf)d coordtnatvon ts thfe 
fact that the- statutes in many Centrals, as well as the* National C.S.C. , 
regulate, to some extent, the level of representation by linguistic gwup.^ 
Contrary to the opfnions expressed by the majority of Flemish and French 
respondents from the Centrals (i.e. that no regulation exists), the statutes 
reveal that 13 Centrals "do attempt to control the representation of each 
linguistic group. Laurent-Reynoso cited 4 measures "to equalize the.jnfluence 
of each linguistic group: 

1. A degressive scale proportional to the number of members. For 
e'xample, the council of the Lumber and Construction Central Is 
composed of delegates from" the Professional Federations as 
follows: 250 members - 1 delegate; 1500 members t 2 delegates; 
3000 members = 3 delegates, and so on. Thus the minority group 
is given a slight advantage. / 
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2. . Co/recticn at the lev6l of execative and administrative bodies 
. • of the Central. - ' . / . 

This exists in foiir Centrals whose ?1;atiites regulate from what 
linguistic group certain leaders must coraev 

3. "Comite National Paritaire" 
The National Coinmittee of thre§ Centrals observes linguistic ; 
parity. • 

4. Statutes concerning the application of a jguarantee of a term 
of office for the linguistic minority; 

The Central of Public Services was the only Central with this, ^ 
type of control over linguistic representation. 
(Laurent-Reynoso, p. 86-101) • ^-^^ 

In 'the Brussels FederatiofT, \ioth the Planish and French respondents 
agreed that there Wasn't any correctioii' to ^ssure'equal fepresentHion of ' 
/Cne linguistic group. More specifically, the Finnish respondent said: 
"No. It would be "discrimination' if we indicated that in the statutes*. 7. . 
have reached a modus fivendi. . Ex. The president belongs *to one linguistic 
group and the V;3iie-pres1denf to the other. ^' (Flemish respondent in Laurent- 
Reynoso • p. '72) " ' , . 

Representation in the national C.S.C., like the Centrals, is also 
controlled. Although the three respondents (a Fleming, a Walloon and a 
"Bruxellols") differed somewhat when asked if any correction did jexist, 
all three admitted that the president belongs to one linguistic group and 
the secretary general to the otH.er. (Laurent-Reyfwso, p. 81) 
^ There seems to be a general agreanent aiming those interviewed from the ; 
Centrals that educational objeapLves are best pursued by each linguistic 
groufj' separately. These objectives -could only be successfully, pursued if 
organized by linguistic region. Whereas tJie Flenish respondents had more 
of a preferenpe for educational programs to be organized on the local level, 
the French clearly favored-such sessions conducted on a regional basis. 
(Laurent-Reynoso, p. 51) Jn the majority of Centrmls, the person in charge 
of organizing educational programs for union mefifbe^s was a Fleming. Only, 
In three v/ere there one French and one Fleming in charge of educational aims. 

The Regional Federation In Brussels has educational. TOetings according 
to Linguistic group. As with th& Centrals, the Blemish prefer such sessions 
on the local level and the French on the regional ^evel. The sessions are 
administered by French and Flemish co-coordinators. 

Educational programs tonducted by the national C.S.C. are also done by 
linguistic group. In contrast to the Centrals and the Brussels Federation, 
the Francophone Interviewed at the C.S.C. preferred t6 have sessions by the ^ 
smallest possible region, as did the Flemish respondent. The Brussels member 
favored organizing the sessions according to the way that they would be rrost 
effectively administered. Linguistic parity is maintained for organizing 
and administering these services. 

The position of the C.S.C. with respect to external oh jeoHves was 
revealed by a series of -questions which focused-on: 1.' The Major Strike 
which took place in Belgium from December 1960 'to January 1961 (See below * 
question number 2, the F.G.T.B. for further details.); 2. The degree of 
federalist tendencies within the vai^*ous levels of the union as perceived 
by those Interviewed; and 3. An open question asking for thoughts and 
opinions of the linguistic conflict in general. 



>^ For the Centrals, the majority said that the ^strike in 1960-.! 96T had 
not hefd an adverse effect and that on the whole, there was no strong movement 
among members for federalism in the Centrals or in the country. As for as- 
sessing the French/Flemish conflicts In 'general, a varietyof reasons w6re- 
cited, among which were tHe historic .conditions from which the present si- 
tuation has evoTvBjat,"the problem .of Brussels, ahd~^he economic situ afidn in 
the country, {with 'Francophones expressiiig concern -over the decline of in- 
dustry in Wallonia,). However, the response which w^ expressed most oftfcn 
was the need for union s:t)li^mrity. \ 

The same tendency - union solidarity was jLk0.foumi--ia-t^ 

Federation. .When asked if the 1960 strike had shaken the unity of the Fed- 
eration, the Flemish 'respondent replied: "No, quite the contrary, because / 
we did not become involved in politics, -and since that time our membership 
has greatly increased."; And the Francophone Veplied: "No, we are "syn- 
dicalistes ouvrifiristes" ttoncerned with workers ' pirobl ems) before being 
-concerned with linguistic troubles." { Laurent- Reynoso, pp. 72-73). Regarding 
federalization, the Flemish respondent alluded to the difficulties of such a 
strjucture for the union movement, while the Francophone was openly in favor 
of it. This was clarified in his opinion of the language conflicts in gen- 
'eral: ."I am above all Christian, then worker, -then "linguistic".- If feder- ■ 
alization can raise the life of the working class, I am for federalization 
. , ." {Laureat-^?eynoso, p. 74) The Flemish respondent also^xpressed con^ ^' • 
cerr» over these conflicts In view of the need for worker solidarity. 

Tbe responses of the national C.S.C- members echoed those of the Central s 
and the Brussels Federation: a unified syndi.c^t organization is the mos.t 
effective way for workers to present their demands an^l-^eievances to manage-' 
ment which very often is more national than regionalvand even more inter- 
naiional than national. (Laureift- Reynoso, pp. 84-85) All tnree national 
staff numbers (one born in Brussels , one born in /Flanders , , and one in W^l- 
jt)nia)" agreed that extreme solutions were ndt^the best for'the union movement. 
(Laurent-Reynoso, pp. 84-85) 

Thus, as Laiurent- Reynoso concluded: "In Be'lgium, the actual unity of 
the ynion movement is-most important. The' prioHty given to pr^esslonal- 
(utilVtariajll) objectives of the workers. overcome? the antagonisms and com- 
promises are sought at all levels." (Laurent-Reynoso, p. 112) Ev^n though 
there a\e small factions within the C.S.C. at Various levels which are favor-' 
ab^^ to. a federalized union and a federalized country, the majority of C.S.C. 
leaders, -interviewed felt tiiat as a ynion, wor^kers' rights were the primary 
concern and they were best pursued within the^context of a unified orga- - 
nization. > f ' 

B. The F.G.T.b; " 



As was done "in thVc.S.C, interviews were conducted cit three different 
levels of the F.G.T.B.: twelve (of the thirteen) Centrals, the, Brussels-Hal- 
Vilvorde Regional, and the national F.G.T.B. • * ' ^ 

In the Centrals, at .smaller meetings, five said that they tend to use 
Ffench more often than Dutch, 2 used only Dutch, and four used both. 1 anguages 
with 6r without translation. For large meetings, (the National Committee and 
the Congress) , two Centrals whose membership is more than 90% Dutch, use only 
Dutch at their meetings. The majority of other Cei^tral s'used both languages 
with simultaneous translation for such, meetings. 
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Written coiOTunlcatTOn vihh the regionals was based on the language of 
the regfonal being written to, except fpr the Diamond Workers' p^ntraT, . 
being predominantly Flfemish, wrttes in Dutch. In writing to management, 
and government representatives, five Centrals write in the language of the / 
person receiving the letter. The Diamond Workers* CentraViises Dutch except 
when writing to a uni lingual Francophone. The six remBthlng Centrals ^ aid 
more of ten 4ii French, but two mentioned tbit this, tendency wfii _?HangiTlS_„so : ^ _ 
that both languages could be used where applicable. 

In the Smssels-Hal-vnvorde Regional , at both large and small meetings, 
each person speaks his own language. A certain tendency toward French did . 
exist as the Secretary General at the time of the inquiry was a Francdphone. 
In writing to the profess fohal sections, the language used depended on who 
v^/as writing the letter. Wi-th management and government representatives, 
the language of the person' being written to is the one used* 

■ In general, the Centrals -have taken care to eliminate problems of am- 
rmmication and coordination when pursuing uHUtaHan objectives. The direc- 
tors are usually bilingual and do not align thenselves with one particular 
linguistic group. Publications are bil ingual and meetings ,^ especially larger 
ones, have simultaneous translation. By insuring that the majority of members 
are-sa'tisfied with the level of oorrmuniaation^ tKe pursuit of the allTiwportant 
utilitarian objectives is not impeded^ ' . • 

Ten of the twelve Centrals questioned had seme type of eduoational ses- • 
sions. In two, the sessions were bilingual with translation and were orga- \ 
nized on the national level. Two others held separate sessions for each 
group. The Diamond Workers ghion, being almost totally Flemish,- had sessions 
only in Dutch The five remaining Centrals offering, such services preferred 
a combination of approaches either with both language groups together aided 
by translation, or separately by linQu^stic group, depending on the subject 

to be taught. ' * . ' ■ ^ - ' . ' 

Eleven Centrals responded to the question which- asked if tbey preferred ■ 
that educational sessions be organized nationally, regfonalty or locally. 
(One Central did not have such sessions.) Four preferred national educa- 
tional rieetings, one preferred them by linguistic region, and two said- lo- 
cally. " The purpose of the meeting .determined the type of organisation in 
the 4 remainlfg Centrals. 

Five Centrals had no one person in charge of organizing educational 
sessions. In xhe remaining 7, four had Flemish members in charge, two had 
Francophone members in charge, and one had a Fleming and a Francophone member 

in charge. • / , ^ . ^.^ . 

■ For the BrusseU-ttaT-Vil vorde Regional, the type of sessions offered, - 
again depends on what is^to be achieved. "It depends on the Centrals and the 
students. In one case, for Hal. they are bilingual. In matters of formation 
(education), they are usually separated by linguistic group. They take place 
separSely more in the periphery than In the center" (Rochon, p. 72). The 
person respon'sTBle for these sessions was, at that, time, a bilingual Franco- 
phone. • , . ^ T r 

In general, contrary to the C.S.C., the directors of thfe Centrals of 
the F.G.T.B. seem to prefer that educational objectives be -handled nationally, 
rather than regionally or locally. In order to avoid conflict, educational , 
sessions with both linguistic groups present have simultaneous translation or 
separate discussions by linguistic group. Because caution is exercised in 
the organization and administration of educational objectives, the tensions 
v/hich might be expected at the levels of aomnunioati'ont aoordLnation^ and 
aaiwciation are avoided; • ■ . 
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- The puT^lt of external ob;jeetive8 h&s caused the most tension for 
the-,F.6.f .B.. In response to questions suggesting the possibility of a 
federalized Central , union or country, the.'inaj.ority of Centrals admitted 
that although sych sentiments may exist among members, it ccHnprises..a 
minority with the majority in favor of a unified organization as the most 
effective type of union. - ■ 

When asked if the strike in December - January, 1960- }561, had shaken 
the unity of ths Centralsv sui'pr.i singly, all but one said ho.. 'To the 
contrary, the Steel workers Central said "yes; all th6 Centrals." (Rochon, 
p. 58) Rochon contributed this discrepancy of responses' to the desire of 
thosi interviewed from the Ceiitrals to present an image of Unity.- However,, 
if oje looks at the actual voting behavior in the Centrals at the time of ' 
the Congress in December of 1961, it can be seep that at least two unions 
were divided on which way to vote, naiitely the Steelworkers, and the Em- 
ployees, neehnicie'ns, et Cadres" Central's. (Rochon, p. 59) 

When asked if they participated in the National Council of Economic ' 
Policy of the F.G.T.B. , only the Diarmjnd Workers, said "No" , contending ,1t 
was only for the larger Centrals^ However, the Belgian Federation of 
Entertainment, one of the smaller Centrals, does participate in it.- 

Eleven out of 12, Centrals said they were favorable to the Common - 
Action. The Book Industry Central said, "We are not too favorable to the, . 
integration of the (union), movement- to any political organ izatf on .;■ What- 
ever party is in power, we^ want to have. our hands free." (Represertativ$~ 
of the Book Industry Central in Rochon,. p. 63) 

The opinion of a large majority of Centrals on the Flemish/Walloon 
conflict was that such,confl icts are unfortunate arid contrary to the move- 
ment. Once again, priority was given to union solidarity as the, most 
efficient and effective way for workers to be organized. 

The Brussels-Hal-Vil vorde Federation was also devoted to the. same 
priority: neitheV- is a federalized structure sought after, norwould it' ^ 
be preferred. In 1960, this Federation abstained from voting on the strike 
proposal, evidence of its unwillingness to be divided. This Regional does 
participate at the National Council of Economic Policy of the F.6.T.B. and 
supports both the French and Flemish movements of the Common, Act ioit. In , 
general , this Federation considers such problems between the -lirvguisliic 
groups '35 political and are not of interest to the union. 

For the H^tjonal staff of the F.G.T.B. , the Wallo'on respondent s^iid 
that although ijiore autonomy had been granted to the regfons, the desire 
for federalism only exists among a small minority. Regarding a federalized 
Belgium, an exigence of such tendencies was perceived, especially among 
the Walloons. (Walloon Representative on the national F.G.T.B., in Rochon, 
p.' 77) It was also admitted that the 1960-61 strike had shaken the unity 
of the F.G.T.B, i however ^ compromises were made which helped to preserve 
the unity. When asked their "opinions of the French/Flemish conflicts in 
Belgium, both the Walloon. and Flemish respondents of the F.G.T.B. alluded 
to the need 'for a unified, organization which recognized the need forjCcm- 
promises when dealing with two linguistic groups (Rochon, p. 78) 

C. The C.G.S.L-'.B. 

Given that the structure ^of the C.G.S.L.B, does not include the various 
divisions found willip the C.S.C: and .the F.G.T.B., interviews were conducted 
among 6 secretaries Of local and regional .secttons, who represented the link- 



between the general membership on the one hand and the unlo^Tdl recti oft on 
the other. - These 'sections were, in charge of Tinguistlcany heterogene&U's 
groups which would, 6t cpurse, be more likely to experience intergroup 
conflict. In- addition, SjeVeral staff mecnbers, of the national, C.G.S. L.B.. 
w^re aUt) interviewed. 

In pursuing uHl-Ctccpim ob^'ecHves, cownittee meetings Of a section 
are he14 4r the >anguage of ttie-^ori ty-of inem&ers -an4-are -t^i liflgiia? *there 
both groups have sufficient command^ of the language. The larger meetings 
(The Congress e^nd General Assembly) are held in Dutch with simultaneous 
translation in French. If, by chance, previous arraagements have not been 
niade for translation services, (particularly for smaller inee tings ) spipeone 
in attendance Is usually available to translate. 

Written communication- is handled with ^qual caution, respecting each 
linguistic g/oup. The secretaries of Francophone sections usually write 
to their members in French, relying on Flemish members to be bilingual. 
Seme, however, do write in both French and Dutch, The secretaries of the 
Flemish sections follow the same procedure. Most secretaries, however, 
issue bilingual circulars either by sending out all circulars, in both lan- 
guages or'sending out a French edmon ti) Frarficophone members' and a Dutch 
edition to Flemish members. 'In writing to managen^nt and government, two 
out of the six sections interviewed used o^ly trench. The four remaining 
sections Mrote in the langAge of the person being written to. The peri- 
odicals -De LiberaTe Syndicalist and Le Syndicaliste Libfiral (The Liberal 
Unionist) - are available to alT members in the language of their choice. 

In the S.UF.P., the public service wing. of the C.G.S. L.B., there is . 
a tendency to use French more than DDtch at the conmittee meetings for 
professional groups. This is attributed to the^ fact that iridst Flemish 
people can at least understand French, if not speak it. For the upper . 
level meetings (Comit€ Directeur) hcth languages are used but without 
translation. In this case,' translation by fellow members is relied On. 

Wr1xf en i^ofTOTuni cation from the Cramiittee to the regional and \ocal 
sections depends on the language of the regional and/or local. In writing 
to governement representatives, those having occasion for such communica- 
tion either dc so in the language of the person being addr^sed or, more 
adamantly, in his/her own language. Both language groups have their own 
journal, i.e.^ Le Combat Syndical-De Syndikal.e Strijd (The Union Fight). 

Thus, for both the C.G.S.L.B. and the S.L.F.P. problems of aowmmioa- 
tion in the pursuit utilitarian objectives have been avdided in a variety 
of ways: in recognizing the heed for caution in this area, translation 
services are generally provided where needed and where possible. Publiea- 
tiohs of various kinds are bilingual or issued in the language of the 
individual subscriber, i.e. in Di^^^ for Flemish menters and French for 
Walloons. In.,add1tion, staff members are generally bilingual. Such mea- 
sures have prevented the occurr:e|^ce of lingutfitjc conflict which flight _ 
othewTseTiafvFoccurrecT at this level iKthe pWi'ynX^W'vtr^^ 
jeotives.- • 

The pursuit of eduaational objeativee- is handled by the ^'Ecole des 
Cadres" for the C.G.S.L.B. One person is responsible for organizing' edu- 
cational sessions in various .towns and always in- only one language, regard- 
less of 'Whether or not there are members of the other linguistic group in 
that town. The courses are given by instructors who't^ravel frofr cne town 
to another." as needed., -While the courses are unilingual, publications of 
the school are' issued 'in both languages^. It>should be noted, however, that 
of the ^ sections intetjv tewed, only one had such cdurses in its town, and 
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in this case they were oiily in French, whereas membership was roughly 
40% Flemish. In another case, \midn members were able to attend courses 
in a neighboring town', otherwise, the members of the other, sections were • 

-"Obliged to travel a rather large distance If they wished to take advantage 
of such sessions at all. This unequal accessibility df all members to the 
educational courses did not seem, to incite any antagonisms, however. 
(Lifinart, 68-74) ^ . , 

In addition to educational objectives of a utilitarian nature, the 
G.G.S.L,B. also provides informative sessions oriented toward sociocultural ' 
themes (e.g/ Industrial Pollution). Such sessions are .actaini stored by a 
lecturer in various towns where interest warrants them. 

Educational ofcjetjtixjes of the-S.L.F.P. are pursued within the frame- 
work of tfi,e "Centre d'fitude, d' action et de formation des Cadres." This 
Center, having the status of "non-profit making organization",, is fairly 

'autonomous from , the S.L.F.P. , which handles the administrative work of the 
Centre. The courses of the Centre. are aidministered somewhat like those of . 
the "Ecole des Cadres" of the C.G.S.L.B., i.e. in various regions by "visit- 
ing Instructors". The main difference In the courses lies in the fact that 
th'e Centre of the S.L.F.P. is able*^ organize courses on a professional 

~ basis, whereas the "Ecole des Cacfres" of the C.Q.S.L.B. is unable to do^so 
because it has' no professional level. (Li§nart, p. .123) ' 

In general, none of the interviews conducted in the C.G.S.L.B. or the 
S.L.F.P. revealed/any conflict in the pursuit of educational objectives, 
at any level , e^n though, ediicational sessions are not necessarily equally « 
available to each linguistic group. Lignart explained this complacency of 
the Ifnguistic groups by the willingness among members to travel* to diffe- 
rent towns in prder .to benefit from courses in the other language. Although 
Lifinart alluded to scattered complaipts issued about the courses, his overall 
findings were that at no point were such conplaints organized in the form of 
a movement threate,ning the existence of the courses or their type of orga- 
nization. . 

The Ifc'ird :and final objective pursued^ by the union is that of e^rtemaZ 
ohoeat^B. l^fgnart. asked a series of questions similar ty" those asked of 
the C^.C. and the-F.G.T.B., i.e. opinions about federal ispi and the lin- 
guistic corrflict in Belgium; in addition, he also descrped in more detail 
the relationship between the C.G.S.L.B. and the Liberal Party (P.L'lP.) The .' 
follov/ing is a summary of his findings. 

In the six sections interviewed, only one secretary was favorai)le, for 
personal reasons, to splitting the C.G.S.L.B. along linguistic lines. In 
addition, the 1960-61 strike which was- quite troublesome for, the F.G.T.B., 
had virtually no effect on the C.G.S.L.B. According to Lignart, the C.G.S. 
L.fi. sees such action as part of the "political world", and is consequently 
Of no interest toThe union ^rga^iliation, whose primary function is to 
satisfy the utilitarian needs of its members.. 

The staff members of the national.' C.G.S.L.B. were equally .opposed to 
a federalized structure in Belgium. In their opinion, a federalized Belgium 
would only create problems for the union whose expressed desire ii not to 
be divided along linguistic lines. N 

Secretaries in fiive of the' six sections interviewed expressed their 
opposition to the language troubles in,Belgium. Two types of responses 
were given: 1. That the conflicts were sustained t>y militant minority 
groups and do not express a general opinion; and 2. Union solidarity is 
of primary concern - language troubles are of interest only to politicians. 



Finally* the interviews revealed that in actuality, thet^ seems to be> 
little association between the C.6.S.L.B. and the Liberal Party. For the 
most part, the secretaries interviewed felt that the -union and the polit- - 
ical party should necessarily be separated. Reasons for this varied: 
either it was felt that tlie political party was opposed to unioniSfn In 
general or it was seen as impractical for the union with its highly umf1ed_ 
structure, to officially align itself to the Liberal Party, which is divided 
along linguistic lines. • " ^ 

The position of the S.L.F.P. with regard to external objectives was 
similar to that of the C.6.S;L.P. Federalism was not seen as a beneficial 
structure for the S.L.F.P. or for BelgiUn. ' There is, however, reason for 
some caution as some of the presidents of the professional groups inter- 
viewed admitted to having members who favor federal solutions. This^mnitant 
undercurrent, however, has never caused problens for.the union.. (Lienart, 
p 1 26 ) * . 

•The general opinion of the presidents of the professional groups inter- 
viewed was that union matters, i.e. utilitarian objectives, are of the ut- 
most importance. Thts wa$ again reflected to some extent In the response 
X)f certain presidents to^questions about actual political affiliation and . 
following. Fbr the most part, there is a desire' to be independent of polit- 
ical affiliation. There was more of a tgn.dency, however,' for. those inter- 
viewed of the S.L.F.P. to consider the pos.sibility of allegiance to the 
Liberal Party (Lienart. 131-133) . ^ . „ ^ **. c i c d 

In general, the unitary structure of the C.G.S.L.B. and tm ^'^•^•^A. 
cKdSiot seem to be a source of confl ict. between the linguistic groups. /The 
impression given by those interviewed was that the n^bers were bast car ly 
satisfied with the functioning of the union, i.e. with the pursuit of/ut1i- 
itartan objective^. This satisfaction was strong enough to suppress /the 
latent conftictual tendefn^ies that do exist for some m«nb^s. / 

2. How are flexTbTe structural, relations between t;he linguistic 
groups established so that they can be modified when the objec- 
tives of one of the two linguistic groups changes? 

A. • ThI C.S.C. 




In answering question number one, we saw in the C.S.C. the types of 
structural relations established between the linguistic groups in the pur- 
suit *of the three main objectives: utilitaricm, educational^ and external. ■ 
In the pursuit of each of these objectives the four structural levels were 
essentially "conflict free" due to certain measures employed that appear 
to have avoided conflict.^ In this portion of our analysis, we shall now • 
focus on what becomes of these structures when the <)bjectives of one lin- 
guistic group are altered or changed in any way. ..^ ^ \ a 

The need for a flexible structure in the C.S.C. can be best illustrated 
by looking at the National Central of Employees, which, at that time, vyas 
the only Central in the C.S.C. which had been" split in two along linguistic 
lines: Centrale Nationale des Employees (C.N.E.)- Landelijke Bedienden 
Centrale (L.B.C.) When asked why the Central had been split, the following 
answers were given: ' ' . 

"Fleming - The Central was 'federalized' because of Antwerp and 
East Flanders who wanted a structure that gave them 
^ more guarantees. 
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rrar.cophone . . becausef the Walloons are Latins and the ; 
' * 'fleminigs arfe.Gismianij:; the differences In mentality 

are very strong. Industrialization occurred at dif-. 
- fer^nt times..' In Flanders i soci all st^^^ 
. . oped later than TTi WalTwia;' co^ 

ences between the llngiiisttc groups) de^^ 
. mattersVof the organization of society; thus; the 
prob Ion Was regionalized 1n 1932." (Members of the 
Employees Central In Laurent- Reynoso, p. 63) . 

As can be seen from these two^respopses, the former unified struct urie of 
the C.N.E. was unsatis^ctory, especially to the Finish manbershi^. In 
response' to the needs and objectives envisioned by them, a separate struc- 
turft-was adopted. • . . , 

When asked their opiitions of linguistic problans in Belgium, the res- 
ponses were as follows: - • - - • 

■ "Fleming - The probleii is hot a community problem but a social 
problem." 'He went on *to emphasize the historic ori- 
. gins of the problem: "It's fox this reason that'the • 

- interests of Flemings must be defended In Flanders « 
Our, goal is Flemish predominance in ^{or^the 'Fl^an- 
disation' of) economic life." ^ ' ' 

"Francophone - They are Regrettable because they tlon't exist 

and they create new jDbs that aren't necessary in- 
order to have linguistic parity or equilibrium^ It's 
the politicians who incite them in order to have per- 
sonal promotion." (Members of the Employees Central , 
in Laurent-Reynoso, p. 56) * 

The contrast between the responses given to the two preceeding questions 
illustrates Meisel and Lemieux's contention that linguistic (and ethnic) 
groups may differ in their appr:oat:h to and philosophy of the various objec- 
tives intrinsic to the functioning of the orgaai^ation. When such differ- 
ences come to oppose one another, a unified structure may no longer satisfy 
the members' needs, -in which c^se, a split may occur between the groups sb 
that each has control over its own future, as what happened in the C.N.E.- 
L.B.C. , for example. ^ I 

It is Important to realize, however, that the "federalization" of one 
Central did not jeopordize its position within the C.S.C' nor did it inme- 
diately jeopordize the structure of the other Centrals or of the C.S.C. 
itself, all of which retained their unitary structure at that time. 

In talking about the future, the Flemish and French staff members in- 
terviewed by Laurent-Reynoso in the C.N.E.-L.B.C. expressed somewhat similar 
views when asked if they felt that the other 'Centrals would remain unified. 
The Fleming felt 'yes, on th^basis of workers '..^solidarity but -admitted 
that there may be more separation, due to a trend toward economic region- 
< alizatlon. The Francophone contradicted this somewhat by. saying that he 
felt that some Centrals would support being "federalized". Similar ideas 
appeared again in Laurent-Reynoso 's conclusion when she quoted "La C.S.C, 
Responsable de I'Avenir": "The C.S.C. wonders if the preoccupation towards 
economic regional ization must necessarily create new unfon structures cor- 
responding to the linguistic ccHiiflunities . In the opinion of the C.S.C, a 
board on regional economic life ("organe de concertation") that would 
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coinc'ide wit)fv the linguistic coninunitie§ would not signify a rupture iri 
the fundamental unity of the conception of the syndicate with regard to, a^ll 
of the economic and social problems." ("C.S.C, Responsable VAvehir", 
in Lauren t-Reynoso, p. 114) From this, Lauren t-Reyiioso concToded? "The 
C.S.C. forsees the adaptation of the modes* of relations at the level of 
assocdcction, in ordef^tp permit each language conmunlty to pursue obj^c- ' 
tives whist) are not stHctly jbrpfessional , but, In preserving its confed- 
erate structure 'which must integrate' the decisions made on bo^ sides (of 
the language frontier) into some sort of constructive dialogue.' ''"(Laurent- 
Reynoso, p. 114), . ♦ 

Thus, on the basis of our question' nunber two, the C^S.C. , appears to 
recognize the need for a fl^dble structure which allows both linguistic . 
groups to pursue pertain objkives. separately, yet preserving iheir unified 
structure. " ' ' - ' \ 

B. F.G.T.B. — ^ — ^\ / _ y 

The need for flexible, structural relations^ in tae F.6.T.B( Js best seen 
by looking at the circianstances which surrounded thefflta-jor stri Ice from De- / 
cember of I960 to January of 1961, including thft^^^ges which came !abiout 
in the structure of the F.G.T.B. as a result^^ this strike. 

Brief lyf A. Renard, who was at that time Deputy Secretary Generai^iOf 
the /rG.T.Bf , and President of the LiSge Regional , put forth a motion t^^^^ 
strilce in protest of "La Lpi Unique", i.e. an all, encompassing law on in- 
dustrial relations. A spl it developed within the linion along linguistic 
li^es. Most of the Walloons rallied around Renard, who demanded the strike 
in order to oppose the "Loi Unique" and to introduce structural reforms in 
Belgian economic 4 ife. The Flemings generally supported L. Major (Flemish 
Secretary General at that time) who was opposed to the strike. Although tbe 
motion to strike was defeated, the majority of the Walloons and a minority 
oi; Flemings decided to strike anyway. In an effort to preserve untty in 
the F.G.T.B., the National Committee issued an ordejt; to strike; however, 
the strike did not succeed in Flanders. 

Finally, the Walloons demanded that the F.G.T.B. be federalized into 
Flemish and Walloon wings. To investigate this demand, the F.G.T.B. set up 
the "Comnis^ion des dix-huit", composed of nine Flemings and nine Walloons... 
This Commission rejected Renard's project to split the F.G.T.B., although 
they eventually accepted the proposal for linguistic parity in the various 
levels of direction. It was not until the" Congress of June 21 and 22, 1963 
that the issue was finally resolved- by the adoption of "An agreement on a 
trahsitory regime permitting temporary derogation of the statutes" or "le 
protocol e d' accord." This agreement 1 . established linguistic parity in 
the Bureau and Secretariat, 2. .required that in order for a motion to be 
passed in the .National Comnittee, it must receive two thirds of the votes 
cast or 50% from each linguistic group, and finally, 3. established two ^ 
commissions, ohe for each linguistic groups to be in charge of education, 
youth, staff, recruitment-, and information. 

"On flay 9,1 1967, the Bureau of the F.G.T.B. proposed the creation of a 
committee thatiwould look Into the following problems: the structures of 
the F.'G.X.B., |he Composition and membership of the Secretariat and the 
designatfbn of a new Secretary General. (This comnittee was created.) Two 
of the thrsM^iands of the Walloon regionals were accepted: 1. that there 
no longer b'ewie economic policy of the F.G.T.B. defined only by the Bureau 
•but a synthesis of economic policies prepared by each linguistic community. 



each one knowing its own particular ecom»n1c conditions» and 2, that the 
• 1963 agreement {protocole d'accord) on the tudgfits of the 11 nguUtic groups 
for education and the press be applied. The third more general danand ■ 
(that the ruling bodies be'comfK)sed of 50% of representatives from the 
^ Centrals artd 50% from the Flemish, Walloon and'BrusseVs regionaTs) was , 
rejected." • {Rochon, p. 26) Along with these rights,. the Regional Feder- 
ations were also permitted to form interregionals -Ijased on linguistic 
grouping in ord"fer to evaluate, the economic situation prevailing in each . 
linguistic region. Also formed, was a coinnittee known as the National Coun- 
cil of Bconomlc Policy, which was composed of four members designated by the 
Walloon l^egionals four from the Flemish, one from the Brussels Regional, ^ 
nine representatives from the Centrals and the F.6J.B. Secretariat. All 
of these measures > were officially approved at a "statutary congress" in 
April, 1968.* . . ' ' v 

The series of crises described above could have been fatal to the 
unitary structure of the F'.G.T.B., i.e. the VeveT of association. Once 
the form of oBsooiatian was. modified to give each linguistic group more 
autonomy, however, the level of rep2^e^t#i<?n -was also modified which 
resulted in the preservation of a unified structure. This can be best 
summarized by Rochon who conclu4^d: "There are no more precise and offi- 
cial ^demands ft'om one linguistic group. The new structures arfe favorable, 
to reach i»g a compromise and incite the groups to listen to each other in 
order to avoid public Confrontation. The majority appears to^be satisfied 
with the established structural relations which are cons Idefeid flexible 
' enough tb penult each linguistic group to pursue Its own objectives. The 
levels of coordination and aseociafcif^] betwee*v the linguistic groups are 
rigid in^ pursuing profeesional {util Itarian) eZ^ieotiyes, mortf flexible In 
pursuinq edueatiohal obo'eotivee, and very flexible in the pursuit of ex- - 
temal objeetipes. The mode of representation is considered satisfactory 
for each linguistic group. All -the structural relations. have been estab- 
lished in terms of the pu»:sued objectives, which are flexible if the objec- 
tives are perceived as being different! by each' linguistic group {eaononiic 
dbjeativeBj and are rigid if the obiectives are seen as identical {utili- 
tarian ohjejst'ivee)." (Rochon, p. 88) " • ,. 

C. The C.G.S.L.B. _ . ■ ' . 

The C.G.S.L.B. along with the S.l[f.P. . being the only major union 
organizations wit'b a highlj^ centralized sVuctureOave yet to be con- 
fronted with divisions along linguistic lines as^tfiose found in the.C.S..C.^ 
and the' F^G J..8. , i.e. there w^s no indication , in the report by Lienaft 
that the C.G.S;UB. or the S.L.F.P. has had to alter its structure in res- 
ponse to differences it) the demands of one linguistic group in relation to 
another. As surprising as it may'blfe in a country where linguistic tensions 
have had implications, at least occasionally, for all facets of society, 
the C.G.S.l.B. has managed -to avoid sUch conflicts with a structure which 
very possibly could be highly susceptable to conflict. An unquestionable 
dedication to utilitarian objectives, a. small membership (that is predom- 
inantly Flemish) and an insistence on a bilingual president and linguistic 
parity for the other official positions «of the C.G.S.L.B. have all helped 
to keep the members satisfied with the urtitary stru(^ure. h\ addition, 
care h?s been taken not to favor external (pol itical ) x>fcjeatii?e8.^which are 
recognized by the leaders of the C.G.S.L.B. as most likely. to create prob- 
lans at alt levels of the organization^ especially the level of assoaiation. 
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< The fact that the-^.G.S.L.B. has been able td* avoid conflicts between 
the linguistic groups in the past, does not necessarily mean, however*, 
that in the future son^ of the more latent aintagontsffls which did surface 1h 
the interviews with the various C.G.S.t.B. personnel wiill not come to be a 
'majpr issue to which the organization will have to respond. ' 

3. When a problem eitists at an inferior structural level, it is ;. . . 
generally necessary to find its solution at a superior level. 

If we look once ^ain to the conflicts which have arisen in the C.S,c\ . 
and the F.G.t.B. (as described above) this assumption is clearly ill us trated. 
In both cases, pr^oblems at the_ levels of carmunioation, (Uiordinaiiok, and x 
repreeentotitm were aggravated or eliminated, depending on the objectiv.e beim 
.considered, bi^^e^type of aeadeiaUm which .was established between the lin>^ 
gui^tic groups. , ; < f\ 'i 

- In the F.G.T.B. , "the Wal.loi^ Reg io|ials. because the ^oordinatidk in 
the pursuit of edubational. and eternal ^bje^ives W^s done nationally 
was very centrji^ized, put in question this ,1^e of aoordiiuction Mo-r 
<?tat^ between the linguistic g roups. >&0'^^T!ye the . problemsi of aoordtnation 
the levels of vepresentcctiem and oaeoa^iA^tt&r^ made more flexible, thus 
alloviing the linguistic groups to make be||6jr'' known the orientation that th^ 
wahiea to give to educational and external ob^etrtdvea and to pursutf them 
separately in the case of economic objectives." (Rochori, p. 90) 

Laurent-Reynoso's interpretation of this assumption can be represented 
.by the following: *, , 



level of 
communication 



level of 
^oordinaVion 



level of 
representation 



level of 
association 



cooperation 



conflict 




— T^p- ■ ■ 

Equal representation of both linguistic groups is highly dependent on the 
type of association established between the groups. Coordination in both 
languages can not occur if there are not bilingual representatives from 
each linguistic group' and satisfactory written ^nd oral aommmi^tio^ c&r\ 
only result when the levels supeVlor t6 it have been organized in such a way 
so as to provide bilingual services, publi<:ations, simultaneous. translation, 
etc. By employing various measures to correct the vepresentation of the 
linguistic groups, the necessary precautions are taken. to avoid conflict at 
the T-jDwer levels of aorftmuniaation and coordination. 
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It should be reaTized that there are several smaller union organizations; 
however, they represent an extremely small percentage of unionized Bel- 
gians and consequently will not be discussed here.' 

In'his article, lorwin translated the official names of the main^union . 
organizations into English. We have chosen to use his translations and 
have included the offi-cial French name and gbbrevi^tion because they • ' 
appeared, as such in the original reports of taureart-Reynoso, Rochon, and 
Lifinart. To conserve space ^ we will hereafter r^er to these organiza- 
tions by their' French abbreviation. 

The Brussels Dri strict of the C.S.C. includes 125 municipalities around 
-Bruss&ls, but not necessarily the same as the F.G.T.B. Generally, it 
extends farther east than the F.G.T.B. to include the municipal i ties of. 
Duisburg, Erps-Kwerps, Everberg, Leefdaal Tervtiren, and Vossem. 

The F.G.T.B. extends farther west than the C.S.C*. and i^icludes the 
Brussels-Hal -Vilvorde administrative a^ea. 

This l5r1ef summary was taken fr«n Rochon, pp. 15-28. 
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CONCLUSIONS ; 

With the presentation of the relationship between the linguistic groups 
In Canadian and Belgian labor unions now complete, we Are left with the task 
of comparing the situations which exist in eich union movement 1n order to 
formulate the generalities about organizational linguistic conflict mentioned 
in the Introduction. To preserve continuity, it seems log1cal\yiat any con- 
clusions should result»from a comparison of both situations within the frame- 
work of t|>e three asswnptions tHat were* Initially used to describe the rela- 
tions existing between the linguistic groups. Thus, we shall proceed as 
before, .f.e. by first comparing the- types' of structures demanded by the pur- 
suit of the various objectives, then' examining the nekl for flexibility and 
finally^ the role of the structural level§: in resolving "linguistic confltct.^ 

1^ The structural relations'established between the linguistic groups 
• must be congruent with tBe pursued objectives. " — 

. Any comparison of the Belgian and Canadian labor union movements and 
the relationship between the linguistic groups found within would b6 incom- ■ 
pi ete without first, discussing the most basic and fundamental of all differ- 
enclsietween the two movements, i.e. the Belgian system based on "free 
c\\o\m' of union ai'f illation versus the North American system. of only one 
^unioJi per enterprise or industry. These two very different approaches to 
overall union, organization not only ultimately , influence, the typCs of rela- 
tions that are established, between the linguistic groups but also set cer- 
tain limitations on the types of relations that possibly aould be estab- .. 
lished. s. ^* 

On the bas^s of the evidence presented within this present report, it 
appears evident that, at least at the time of Verdoodt's report, linguistic 
relations in the Canadian union movement were characterized^ by a high degree 
of instability and tension which resulted in open confrontation between 
EViglish and French Canadians. (This was especially true for the Q.F.L. and 
the C.L.C.) In contrast, with the ex^ception of^a few isolated clashes, the 
situation between ihe French .and Dutch in Belgian unions appears much more 
stable with the attitude of^most Belgian unionists being that the unibn"^ 
movement is no place for linguistic tensions." Accepting this observation, 
it seems appropriate to then ask if this difference in the amount of pre- 
vailing conflict 1s n^t.,due, at least in part, to the differences between 
the two union movements \p genenal . 

,When a Belgian decides to Join a union, he has three options open to 
him:' th^kTs.C, ^fe' F.|.T.B., and ,tH C.G.S.L.B. The C. B.C. and the 
4/^Q.|.r#>.»v' £^ft1iough si mil arVi n thfe1r-t)as"^1c-, structure, do tend to dif fer some- 
-what in their approach to Various issues, including' linguistic ones. The 
C.G.S.L.B., with its highly centralized structure,.^atisf1es the needs of 
thoee who prefer that type of structure over thC-other two. In any case, 
the Belgian is free to decide whi^h union stru.ctare (and which stand on 
certain issues) best coincides with his own needs ano'attitudes and makes 
his choice accordingly. ' . 

In Canada, however, this is not the case. Because only or\e union per 
enterprise is allowed by law, an individual seeking employment in a par-* 
ticular enterprise which already has a union must affiliate himself with 
that union. Thus, regardless of whether or not the policies and positions 
adopted by this union are agreeable to the prospective member, he normally 
must join it. This has disturbing implications for tfie Quebecois especially.. 



Because a large tiumber of Canadian unions are actuaHy only divisions o/.a 
larger, U.S. based operation, and because the Canadian population Itself is . 
predominantly Anglophone, th^ francophone suddenly finds himself confronted 
with an organization dominated by anglophones. With no tJther option to 
choos^ from, his situation may at oncfi liecoiBe.;x;anf i^jng frtistrattng. 

y^Thus , the rejations between the linguistic grouprWrtog^stine-^^ 
predetermined by me. general shape of unionism found within each country. 
To, see just hgw much influence this overall structure has on intergroup 
relations, we shall now compare the state of linguistic relations in the 
two union ifiovements in the pursuit of utilii€g;>ian,t eduaationat, and Bxtemal * 
objectives.'. ■ • ' ■ 

. It cannot be denied tjiat in both Canada and Belgium, the pursuit of 
utilitax^m objeetives is the essential function of the uniofi movement. . 

. However, what is questionable is the amotint of emphasis union leaders (and 
mefflbers) place on these objectives. In Canada, at the time of Verdopdt's 
report) the pursuit of utUitaHcm objeativea, very definately-^ad linguis- 
tic overtones,' i.e. it was asserted by the Q.F.L.. wd even some of the Quebec 
locals of interna tiorfal unions (e.g. United- Steelworkers of America) that the 
•utilitarian aims of Quebec unions should be designed and administered by "les 
' pufibgcois". Because th^is had not been the case, certain political objectives 
were undertaken to achieve' this situation, the Q.F.t. , as spokesman for the 
Francophones, demanded increased autonomy and decehtralization to ensure the 
avai^lability of bilingual services (or even the inauguration of unilingual 
French services), bilingual or French publications, translation services, 
'/etc.. In general., the nationalist tendencies in Quebec, have to some -degree 
politicized the pursuit of utiHtarian objegf^vee. ■ , 

-In Belgium^ the desire for union sol idirity and a devotion to strictly 
utilitarian objeatives seemed to- prevail . Every 'bf fort was made to respect 
both languages.; Publications of all types were either bilingual or issued 
according to the language^ of ^he rec1p46nt. Thus, odmmioation ms not a 
problem. Vertical communication, or aoordination posed no real problems 
eitHfer as leaders were basically able to use their own language if they pre- 
f erred. Unlike the Canadian situation, thd^e was no organized movement 
devoted to splitting the unions along linguistic lines - at least for the 
pursuit of uti'titarian objectives, ' . r 

- The pursuit of educational 'objectives provides a good ilkistratlon of 

~^"^r earlier remarks concerning the effect which the general structure of the 
union movement has on the structural relations formed between the linguistic 
groups in the pursuit of the various objectives. In both societies, tension 
and conflict were present when educational ofc^fectiyes were pursued within • 
the confines of a highly Centralized structure, i.e, with one exception - 
the C.G.S.L.B. Not only were educ^onal sessions 'i;i this union organized 
and adi^inistered at the national level, but also no special provisions were 
made to compensate for the possible bilingual ccm'posi.tion of the sessions. 
The fact that no conflict resulted from such a system deset'ves .coninent; 
especially considering that when educational objectives/were pursued simi- 
larly in the C.L.C., C.S.C., and the. F.G.T.B. , major divisions occured be- , 

^ tween the linguistic groups. Why has thfe C.G.S.L.B. been spared similar 
pleas for decentsalization of educational objectives (among others)? Grant- 
ed, its smaller, more linguistically homogeneous membership (GO-65% Flemish)^ 
could have a positive influence on its present structure. But what if such 
a structure were imposed on the members, rather than it being a matter of 
free choice? Certainly A-., Renard, who favored a federalized structure for 



the F.G.T.B., would not have accepted such a system" acquiescently. Is It 
not then understandable that the "A. Renard's" of ttie Canadian movement • * 
wpvld react in defiance of such a system being imposed, on them? This a 
clear illustration that the approach to unionism in each country. Influences 
the type of relations eHablisned between the linguistic groups *and even- 
tually the presence of linguistic conflict. It is our conclusion, however, 
that although the C..G.S.L.B. has. managed to survive with. its preset struc- 
ture, the pursuit of educational objectives is best obtained by each lirt- . 
guistic group separately, rather than collectively^ otherwise, it is un- 
likely that the primary purpose of such objectives^ i*e-. to teach and inform, 
will be achieved, at least to its maximum effectiven'^. 

'There remains one final objective to be iionsiderea - external 'objeativee. 
In both. Canada and Belgium, when external objectives were giv.en high prioj^- 
ity* conflict between the^ linguistic groups was practically. inevitable. We 
need not repeat all the details of the rielationship betwto the Q'J.l. and 
the C.L.C. when the former antered the polHical arena, i.e. when the Q.F.L. 
became the spokesman for the Quebec francophones and the pronroter of "1 'i-^ 
dentit€ qugbficoise". Nor is it necessary to restate .arl of the circum- 
stances of the December 1960-January 1961 strike in the F.,6.T.B.> a situa- 
tion whix^h took nearly a decade to resolve. What is importantr-aiout both 
these incidents is their outcomes. Once the type of as 8 oeiaiion existing 
between the linguistic groups was put in question, the overall structure of 
the union was jeopardized, A redefinition of the structural arrani^ements 
between the two groupis had to be made in order to restore peaceful relations.' 
(In effect, it is debatable whether or not such a situation has as yet been 
obtained in Canada. ) Starting with the level of association, such struc- 
tural alterations had implications for all levels of the organization. In 
the case of the F.G.T.B., the result was a change in the form of i^praeen- 
tdtion^ i.e. linguistic parity W§s estaWished in, the Bureau and the Secre- 
tariat. A change in the assocdaUon shared between the two linguistic groups 
resulted in new organs that guaranteed the linguistic regions a forum for . 
expressing concerns about their particular region. 

Another important aspect of external (political) objectives is the 
effect v/hich these objectives have on the other objectives. We have already 
said that when the Q.F.L.Jjegan to extend Itself beyond its utilitarian 
function, utilitarian objectives became politicized as^/ell. This illus- 
trates the dynamic effecf^which externa"! political objectives can havd^ on 
all aspects of the union movement, and ifltimately relations bet«;een the lin- 
guistic groups. Whether or not the force with which they, are pursued is the 
result of a charismatic personality who captures the respect and following 
of one group (e.g. A. Renard), or is the result of an ideology or beJief 
that has captivated a given populnticn (e.g. Quebec nationalism) or a^ combi- 
nation of these two, from the evidence presented ear] ier, it seems unlikely 
that, the external objectives pursued by one linguistic group could ever be 
perseverlngly pursued by this group without causing some sort of coliflict, 
and moreover, whether or not they coulcj be pursued as such without placing ' 
priority on external objectives, and not utilitarian ones. This is not to V 
say that utiltarlan objectives are neglected entirely i/i the pursuit of ex- 
/.ernal aims. Actually, what seems to take place is that external objeatives 
are embarked upon to enh&nce uHUtaHan objeaHves. Ih other words," within 
the labor union, when members of pn^ linguistic group begin to feel threat- 
ened or dissatisfied wtth the pursuit of utilitarian alms for their group as 
they stand » an increased concentration on external objectives Is perceived 



as the most effective way to bring about the desired structural changes, 
: which ultimately aim 'to Improve the ability of tft« dissatisfied linguistic 
group to pursue uHUtc[Han ob3earbive 8. / 

2. The structural relations established between the linguistic 
groups must be flexible so that they can be modified when the 
objectives of one of the linguistic groups change. ; ' 

have, already i ll unrated ^ t^^ i n — 

the discussion orlfie individual unidn movenfents, and in the previous ques- 
tion. Therefore, in order to avoid useless repetition, wfe shall now mention . 
only the more salient points relevant to this discusfsion. 

it may hot be a monumental observation that when -dealing with an orga- 
nisation composed of two linguistic groups, (who may or may not vary in tfeir 
conception of the pursuit of the various defined objectives)', that any struc- 
ture hoping to support such dualism would have to have a ceiftain degree of 
flexibility built into its present structure lest this structure be jeop- 

^'ardized when the content and hierarchy of the pursued objectives are not 
the same for both linguistic groups. While this may be a fairly straight- 
forward observation, why is it not so easily ach4tved between trie Tihguistic 
groups? There are nunerous. possibilities to answer this question. The one 
.of particular interest to this report is the way linguistic tensions between 
groups is affected by the strucj:ural levels created in pursuing the various 
objectives, and more specifically, thfe' importance of flexible structures in 

'appeasing one or both groups. -The level of association is particularly Im- 
portant here. Jf the overall relationship between the linguistic groups 'is 
flexible enough, ?omprom1ses are more likely to be wo^^ked out and the level 
of association maintained, with perhaps, minor aUerations. This seems "to 
have been the case in the F.G.T.B. during its, critical 'period in the 1960's. 
?he conception of both linguistic groups; in the pursuit of util^i^ari an ob- 
jectives was consi-dered s'imilar ehough to continue pursuing them coTlec- j 
tively. Nevertheless, antagonisms resulting from the- more political ^alms 
beir^ pursued, at that time had to be -dealt with' structurally, otberwise the 
severing of all relations between the grjjups could have occurred. As a result, 
more autonomy was granted the regions so that each group was assured that* the 
- needs of their- linguistic region would not be overlooked. 

The situation in Quebec unions, at least at theNtime of the study under 
scrutiny, , was much less definitive.* In the f irst , place, the jieed' for flexible 
structures placed demands on the Canadian union movement (from the C.L.C. oh 
down) and also has. impl ications for the international structure of in"dividual 
unions as^ell. While the Q.F.L. vigorously pursued the demands specific to 
the Quebec francophones,, the relationship 5f individual local and regional 
sections of an international union to its international headquarters seemed' 
somewhat precarious. Littte compensation for' or interest in the francophone 

.membership, which is such a small^ percentage of the,, total union membership, 
leaves these, sections with two options: 1. To accept their minority position 
«^and continue their affiliation to the international union as beforfe; 'or^ 2. 
If they. dQ not receive the special attention deemed necessary, they may sever 
all ties with the international; organization. The- latter option has already 
been chosen by the Canadian Paper "Work^s' Union. Whether 0r not othey- i^nipns 
will follow depends on the international union's ability to recognize the 
'needs of th^.Quebec francophone and thereby adjust their structures accord- 
ingly. 
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* See yerdooHti Albert. Heiatiom ^^ntre^anglophoms et^ f^ncophones-dar^ les 
-syndiaats qu^bSaois. Quebec, CIRB, 1970," p. 216. 
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'• 3. When a problem exists at an inferior 'structural level , It Is - 

generally necessary to find its solution at a superior level. ^ 

The evidence.' available on Canadian and Belgian unions verifies this 
assumptlj&ff^ In both union movements, problems of oamtmicatu?n eoar-- 
dinatiprC, when present, were the result of insufficient repreeentatim of 
one linguistic group and/or the type of assooiation^ existing between the 
two groups. Once the appropriated structural refonns were inaugurated, . 
lines of communication and coordination, inmost cases, adapted the char- 
acter of the new. arrangementj^ i.e. each- person wa? usually^ free to etnploy 

the language of hds choice. ^i . i a 

This cdncludes our general comparison of linguistic conflicts in Belg^ian 
and Canadian unions. Fromthis comparison, we draw the following general 
conclusions: • . , 

^ 1 In Canada" and Belgiun, the difference in prevailing conflict 

. between the linguistic groups results from the difference iir the 
overall organization of the two union movements. ^ 

2. The Canadian system,- being largely adopted from th6 United States 
. (who caters to an almos;t totally linguistically homogenous popu- 
lation of Anglophones) i» finding it increasingly difficult to 
adapt this system to the needs of- a bilingual membei^shjp. 

3. The Belgian system, giving. the union members freedom to choose 
from, three main organizations, has created an atmosphere where 
linguistic conflict is negligible. . . 

^ ^4 When sSitisfactory relations exist between the groups it is most 
likely that the union will place highest priority on the pursuit 
of utilitarian objectives. When 'these relations are. unsatisfac- 
tory, political objectives intervene to promote the demands of 
the displeased group.- Such ofjjectives generally aim at structural 
reforms, especially the level of representation and association. 
Once such reforms are realized, a return to utilitarian aims is 
likely. \ ' . 
5. Each linguistic group places high priority on being able' to name, 
• . appoint! elect, etc. their own representatives. In both Canada 

and Belgium, equal representation (linguistic parity) had been- 
one of the main issues of conflict between'the linguistic S'^otips. ^ 

. 6. For an organization with bi lingual 'membership, harmonious relation^ 
are encouraged by bilingual services, sintultaneous translation, eti£^. 
It is important for all members to feel that they are free to use 
their own language, even though they may choose not to. 

7. A bil'ingual union can support a centralized structure (C.G.S.L.BJ * 
as long as all members are content with the pursuit of utilitarian 
objectives. Once external objectives become emphasized in favor 

of one linguistic group, decentralization i-s the likely outcome. 

8. Educational objectives may be centralized or decentralized, pro- 
vided that all members are. in agreement with the chosen form. 

9. In the union movement, the principle of "worke.rs' solidarity" pre- 
vails a« long as the rights of bo.th linguistic groups are respected. 
When one linguistic group decides that its utilitarian needs are at 

a disadvantage, linguistic issues sur'face and act to divide the groups 
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General Cotmenp^ 

' There can be little doubrthat «ny .organizatipn,. labor union or otfeeir- 
wise, that is c(xnposed of more that one lingiiistic group, i&. faced with a 
delicate and cffal lending situation. ^ As we have seen on the preceeding 
pages, the task of creating a ijnion stnieture whteH is at""0|M:e equally 
acceptable to b6th linguistic groups, i .e. that it is congruent with t-he 
objectives as percei ved • and pursued by each linguistic group is often so 
^complex that one may -wonder if continued association of both groups within 
one organization is really worth: all the extra responsibilities .it entails ^ 
^ (e.g. translation services, bilingual publications, linguistic parity, etc.). 
In discussing voluntary associations, Meisel and lemieux called this Hhe 
tqst-benefit" relationship. In their words* "a realistic assessment of the . 
benefits- must include two kinds' of 'measures' : a weighting of the 'positive' 
advantages derived from contact and interaction and an estimate of the cost * 
incurred." . (Meisel and Lenieux, p. 291) ' , 

For the labor unions , we interpret the advantages resulting from an 
unified union movement as outweighing the special provisions needed to 
integrate two linguisl:ic groups. However, we also contend that conditions 
^ within, a particular union nK«rKnert are not static, and therefore, linguistic 
relations require constant surveillance by responsible leaders of both groups 
This -is in line with Sehermerhorn's belief that "integration is not an end- 
state, but a process. . ." (Sphermerhorn, p. 14) "There are tin«s when 
integration can oirly occur in and, through conflict, and conversely, other 
times when conflict is' necessary to reach a new order of integration." 
(ScTieraw-horn, p. 57-8) This is precisely what happens when the objectives 
of on^^nguistic group changei - the resulting integration is a product of 
intergroup confrontation. ' . * 

What prospects for future relations between the linguistic groups can ^ 
be speculated?' Schermerhorn ha^aid that confrontalfc often creates "new 
structures that contain and regularize such conflicts^ without actually 
elimi-nating them." (Schermerhorn, p'. 40) If, for example, we cons-ider the, 
numerous tinws that French and Flemish respondents in Belgian unions said 
that smal.l minorities did exist which had strong opinions on linguistic 
issues, it seems a bit risky to say that these groups w1>l never attempt to 
mobilizeL themselves and undermine the existing structures. Tbis may very 
well happen if the uniori movements become the. victim of what Hayakawa has; 
called "cultural lag" or what results "when social institutions do not change 
in accordance with changing social realities." (Hayakawa, p. 300) 

This concluides our investigation of linguistic conflict within the 
• labor union move|nents of Belgium and Canada. ..After presenting a factual 
description .of the situations found within the two union movements, a com-, 
parissn was madei to give inside information on the nature of organizational 
linguistic conflict-. We have chosen to focus on the pursued objectives and 
.the structural levels. Areas which we feel still need further attention are 
the attitudes and personalities of leaders and members to determine the in- 
fluence of these elements on the likelihood of conflict . Such studies could 
only complement this present-work in order to provide a complete picture of 
linguistic conflict within labor unions. . 1 
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PART THREE 

^ .. ■ ■ ' 

In fact, when the smaller independent unions are conslctered, he has 
more than three options. Ha also, of course, has; the option of not 
joining any union - a privilege the Canadian worker dqes not generally - 
have when seeking employment from a firm or industry 1^ which a union 
is already present. , ' ' ^ . 

In a recent conversation with Mr. Jearr Marc Hudon of the Can ad ran Paper 
Workers' Union, he suggested that linguistic; issues fof* the. Q.F.L. are 
part of the past. Their primary interest, according to Mr. Hudonj lies 
in the area of util itari an objectives. , - " 

« ■ * . - ' ' . ' 

The "conflicts" Schermerhom refers to here are those which power con- 
flict theorists feel are inevitable given the inequality 6f jjpst inter- 
actions. (Schenrterhom, p. 401. .. - • ^ 
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